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HINTS FOR 


Corron Pickine will still be the press- 
ing business for the regions in which 
this staple is produced. Every moment 


that can be spared from other work’ 


should be devoted to this. Short days 
and chilling winds, with lacerated fingers 
and wry faces, will make it a sad and 
disagreeable business, if not soon through 
with, 

Cotton seed, if we are rightly inform- 
ed, undergoes a rapid decomposition 
when exposed to rain and sun. So 
much of it then as is designed for a fer- 
tilizer, should be housed, that it may re- 
tain its fertilizing value till used in early 
spring. Men whose opinions we should 
value, have assured us that it loses 30 
per cent of its manurial value if left un- 
cared for till February. 


Sweet Potatoes. 


These should be housed before the 
frost comes. The old prejudice that the 
tubers should be left in the ground till 
after the tops are killed down by frost, 
has led to not the best practice. It is 
true that if the first frosts are but light, 
not freezing the ground below the very 
surface, no great harm is done to the 


tubers, It is so with our common pota- 
37 





| toes. But the value of the tops as 


forage is destroyed. What that value 
is, we have no experience, but we often 
hear opinions expressed by those who 
ought to know, that it is considerable, 
and that the tops or vines, whether 
north or south, wherever the climate 
admits of the cultivation of this crop, 
are to be taken into the estimate asa 
somewhat important consideration. The 
Cotton Planter, a first-class journal of 
agriculture and horticulture, hailing 
from Montgomery, Ala, says, “ They. 
may be gathered and cured with great 
rapidity, and there is no forage in the 
class of hays for stock cattle and mules, 
to be comnpered to well-cured sweet po- 
tato vines,” 
Wheat. 

Whether the Atlantic States are to 
grow their own wheat, instead of de- 
pending upon the West, is a question 
which we believe the middle regions of 
this Eastern slope, from New-York to. 
North Carolina, have long ago settled in 
the affirmative, and carried into practice, 
to the extent of growing more than to 
supply their own wants, with the ex- 
ception of such regions as, owing to the 
proximity of great cities, can make 
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market gardening more profitable than a] 
But with the extreme | 


anything else. 
Soutb, and the extreme North, it is 
otherwise, Agricultural writers often, 
we see, commend the growing of wheat, 
while practical farmers hold back. We 
see not why the latter should not be 
good judges. If Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and Alabama can purchase their 
wheat at a better lay from the avails of 
the cotton field; and if Massachusetts 
and the other New-England States can 
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that wheat growing to the extent of his 
| own wants, is the most profitable cy. 
| vation he can engagein? We do no: 
| affirm this, but we have often thought 


that if the planters of the gulf Stato: 


| were as skilled in wheat growing as ip 
| the growth of cotton, it might appear 


that the former, to the extent of their 
wants, might be adjudged good policy. 
With the New-England States. where 


| there is a commercial city or a manufac. 


' 
| 
' 


grow hay, roots and fruits at a better | 


profit than wheat at the prices for which 
it can be delivered to those from the 


prairies, it may be asked why they | 
| connection cultivate the grasses, the 


should not do it? And yet there are 
advantages in growing at home for the 
home consumption, which should not 
be lost sight of. It enlarges the rotation 
of crops, and is therefore better for the 
land. It widens the area for the growth 
of this important cereal, and thus di- 
minishes the danger of a short supply 


turing village at every man’s door, ; 
seems to have become a settled conyic. 
tion that the broad prairies of the Wes 
may better supply the wheat, and the 
north-east make butter, cheese, and jn 


coarser cereals, and the root crops and 
fruits—articles in which the great West 


| cannot so well compete on account of 


|'may be a*sound conclusion. 


the difficulties of transportation. This 
We are 
not wise enough to gainsay it, and yet if 


| we had a New-Eogland farm, we would 


for the whole country, inasmuch as the | 
enemies of the wheat crop seldom per- | 
vade distant regions of a country in the | 


same seasons, but work in one 
one season, and in others in other sea- 
sons. And it gives to the farmers of 
each region a sort of independence, a 
power of living, at all ordinary times, so 
far as farm produce is concerned, within 
their own resources. 


If the far South, instead of running 
over twenty acres to get the wheat for a 


family at the rate of eight or ten bushels | 


to the acres, would prepare four or five 
acres by making it first a clover lay, or 
turning in the cow-pea, and then plow- 
ing deep, manuring well, and putting in 
good, well-cleaned seeds, in the best man- 
ner, seeking their year’s supply of 
bread from that extent of land, would 
not the idea that to raise cotton, to sell 
it in a distant market, and then to pay 
with the avails for wheat to be trans- 
ported a long way, is more profitable 
than to grow their own wheat, become 
obsolete? Would not the planter find 


region | 


take no man’s say so till we had made 
fair trial, but would experiment for forty 
or fifty bushels on a single acre, till as- 
sured by our own experience that the 


| other is a wiser course. 








[f wheat in these States, to a limited 
extent, were cultivated in the best man- 
ner, just as if you expected to get a 
great crop, and meant to deserve it, 
there could be no killing loss in the ex- 
periment. 
land farmers not to settle down into the 
belief that they, of all men, both South 
and North of them, cannot grow this 
choice cereal, till they know by actual 
trial that it is so. 

The time for sowing in all that region 
we suppose to be from the middle of 
August to the middle of October, that 
most years the early sown would do 
best, but that in others the late sown 
would prosper equally well, the early 
sown being on the whole the safest. 
The ground, it seems to us, should be 
limed, not directly for the wheat, but for 
the previous clover. Let the clover, a 











We would advise New-Eng- ' 
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least the second growth, be turned in. 
Plow to.a good depth, and make the soil 
erfectly mellow. The seed (we believe 
a bushel and a half, if the ground is 
frst wrought into a fine seed bed, is 
quite as good as more) should be treated 
as recommended by “A Son of a Pil- 
grim,” in our Jast No., to clean it of all 
emut and of whatever enemies of the 
erop may lurk within it, and at the 
game time to secure a quick and uniform 
germination. If barn manure be used, 
it should rather be applied to the pre- 
yious crop. Wheat will not, like corn, 
hasten the decomposition of coarse ma- 
nure. The manure, unless well rotted, 
must be prepared by a previous mixing 
and combination with the soil. 


If an old sod, on the hills of New- 
England, or in the high lands of New- 
York or New-Jersey, where wheat grow- 
ing has been long discontinued, were 
turned over in May,treated to thirty loads 
of manure, and as many bushels of lime, 
planted with corn, sown in September 
with clover and herdsgrass, mowed the 
last of the next June, its second growth 
turned under in August, and a wheat 
crop put in about the first of September, 
with no other manure than that applied 
to the corn of the previous year, this 
could not be considered as an extrava- 
gantly expensive cultivation. ‘‘ None 
so well as the farmer knows” what the 
wheat crop, taken as a part of the rou- 
tine, would cost, or how many bushels 
of wheat you would need in order to 
make it a fair business for the three 
years. We should rather say four years, 
for if you sow grass seed with the wheat, 
or in the following spring, then there 
would be a fourth crop as the result of 
that course. For the first, we might esti- 
mate eighty bushels of corn, and a value 
of straw equal, if rightly cured and fed 
out, to two tons of hay; for the second 
yeat, two and a half tons of hay ofa 
medium quality; for the third, we 
should hope for twenty-five bushels of 
wheat ; and for the fourth, two tons of 
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pretty good hay, and a considerable 
value of fall feed; and the ground 
might be in quite as good condition for 
after use as when first broken up. 

But suppose we have over estimated 
the chance for a wheat crop the third 
year. Suppose it to be worth but half 
the value of twenty-five bushels of 
wheat, all on the farm, the straw worth 
four times as much for the New-England 
farmer as for the western, even then 
would not the whole rotation be a pay- 











ing one; or, in other words, cannot 
New-England farmers afford to make 
such experiments as this? They would 
not be greatly loosers, as it seems to us, 
even if the wheat crop should fail alto- 
together. 

The farmers of Scotland grow forty, 
fifty, sixty bushels of wheat to the acre 
against greater obstacles of soil and cli- 
mate than exist in any New-England 
State. With them there is a “ will” and 
there is a “way.” Weadmit that there 
is a more urgent motive with them for 
conquering the difficulties in. that line, 
than with New-England farmers. They 
have not boundless prairies at the other 
end of their railroads and canals; and 
the question may perhaps yet be regard-. 
ed as undecided, whether New- England 
farmers fail of growing their own wheat 
because they are not wise enough to 
take the best way of doing it, or because 
they are too wise to attempt it, on the 
ground that they can put their lands tu 
a more profitable use. We should like 
to see the question tested more thor- 
oughly than it has yet been, and we are 
by no means sure that when the New- 
England farmer sets his heart upon 
raising his own breadstuff, he will not 
do it as successfully and as profitably as. 
the Scotch farmer has, and that the same 
will not be equally true of those parts of 
New-York whers wheat growing is now 
looked upon as out of the question. 

| tye: : 
The American Farmer, established at. 





Baltimore not less than a third of a cen- 
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for American labor who inaugurated | 
ours ten years since as the Plough, | 
Loom and Anvil, still true to its original | 
design, and one of the truest and most | 
reliable journals among our exchanges, 
said a few months ago, “This grain 
should have been sown in August, but 
may still be sown if got in by the 10th 
of October, provided the ground be well 
manured.” Whether this grain should | 
have been sown in August, unless for | 
fall and spring feed, we are not so sure. | 


| 
tury ago, by the same lamented advocate | to the better land, relate instan 


That it may yet be sown, there can be | 


no doubt. We have often sown rye in | 
November, and had great crops; and we | 
do not remember ever to have failed of | 
a good crop, where the failure could by 
any possibility be ascribed to late sow- | 
ing. September would be our choice; 
and in what part of September Wwe would | 
be willing to accommodate to the de- 
mands of other and pressing business. 
As to manuring the land, if it had a 
good turf, we would rather reserve the 
manure for the next crop, but otherwise 
would apply it plentifully to a previous 
crop, say of Indian corn. Sow none 
but the best seed, well cleaned. One 
bushel, if the ground is well prepared, 
and it is sown evenly and rightly cov- 
ered, is better than more. Many a year 
we have reapt as good rye as ever grew, 
from three pecks of seed to the acre. 
That crop (of eight acres) came in when 





all the cereals were uncommonly high, | 


rye at that time bringing more than | 


wheat at present ; and the worth of the 
crop was twice and a half the then esti- 
mated yalue of the land. Suffice it to 
say that the same land has since been 
twice sold for less than $10 an acre, and 
the value of that crop was more than 
$25 per acre. . Probably as much grain, 
and as good, and more straw, were ob- 
tained than if two. bushels to the acre 
had been sown. We would, however, 
sow more now, but not over one bushel. 
That should be our rule. Weremember 


to have heard our father, recently gone 





,_ 


a 


ces of 
remarkable crops of rye grown from 


half a bushel of seed to the acre. 
There is a moral connected with that 
eight acre field of rye, which we wil 


| relate to our young readers in another 
| part of this No., if we can get time ty 
| prepare the story, which will not take 
' long, as it is wonderfully fresh in 
| memory, though more than thirty years 


our 


lie between then and now. 

We see the sowing of rye for winter 
feed at the South, and for fall and spring 
feed farther North, highly commended 
from certain quarters, which would 
seem to be respectable authorities. But 
we begin} to think there are no authori. 


| ties; agd we want that farmers who 


read evén the best agricultural papers, 


| should think for themselves rather more 


than those that read none. Whether 


| the latter think much any way is doubt- 
| ful. 
| powers are but poorly developed. 


We rather fear that their thinking 


Potatoes. 

A wag of an editor out West says, 
“A good potato is a good thing, buta 
poor one is poor indeed,” pretty much 
what Solomon said about a good wife 
and implied with regard to a bad one— 
true in both cases, and as true of hus 
bands as of wives. 

Well, then, if you would have pota- 


| toes that are potatoes, good /o eat, and 


not merely, as the Irishman said, to jill 
up, we suppose you have grown them 
on good, swect. upland, or, if on lowland, 
with plenty of alkaline manures, as 
wood ashes, lime, etc. ; for if you have 
grown them on a sour bog, with no 
suitable appliance in the hill, it is too 
late to talk about good potatoes this 
year. But if you have grown the right 
sort, dig them before the ground freezes, 
a great while before, and get them out 
of the heat and light of the sun as soon 
after digging as possible into a cool, well- 
ventilated cellar, where they may lie un- 
disturbed till planting time ; and baked — 
or boiled, you will find them good for 
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ns 


something else than to keep the ribs 
a 

eet boiling, they be put into cold 
water, with the skins pretty much un- 
broken, they will heat gradually as the 
water heats, and will be more uniformly 
cooked through than if put first into 
boiling water; and if the water be 
poured off alittle before they are done, 
and the kettle be covered to keep the 
steam in, they may stand some time, 
provided the naughty “‘ men folks” don’t 
come to dinner punctually, without be- 
coming water soaked or loosing much 
of their fine quality.. The ladies, we 
believe, will not all subscribe .to our 
“notions” about boiling potatoes, but 
then we will agree to differ good na- 
turedly if they will. We never have 
heard of hanging or burning for a differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject, though 
it is quite as important as some theolo- 
gical quibbles about which terrible per- 
secutions have raged. But the ladies 
never would haye gone in for the rack 
and thumb-screw, if they had not been 
misled by those whom they supposed 
they were bound to obey ; and therefore 
we hope they will spare us, should they 
find us heterodox on the potato boiling 
question, especially as we have not 
learned that the dignitaries of even the 
oldest chruches have decreed entire uni- 
formity of belief on this question to be 
essential, 


Care of the Farm, etc. 

October is a good time to clean out 
the old ditches, and dig new ones if ne- 
eessary; to build or to repair for the 
protection of stock in winter; to erect 
stone walls to from two or three feet 
under ground to four or more above; to 
straighten the water courses, and make 
everything on the farm look about as it 
should; to be fast getting ready for 
winter, and not only se, but for next 
Summer, by doing up such things as 
cannot well be done in the growing sea- 


- 0n. The wise farmer will hold on upon 


his hands, as long as he can see his way 








clear for paying them, and work on with 
his permanent improvements in the in- 
tervals of the fall harvest. About get- 
ting ready for winter and the coming 
spring ;—did you ever see a farmer late 
in December climbing « ladder to put 
on a board that had fallen off, the furious 
north-west wind assailing him as if 
angry because he had not attended to 
that business seoner, he holding his 
great coat on with one hand, clinging to 
his hat with the other, hugging a ham- 
mer under his arm, holding half a dozen 
nails in his teeth, just ready to freeze te 
his lips, numb and almost helpless 
against Borean power, looking for all the 
world as if almost willing to be planged 
down headlong to end his troubles at 
once, at best but half doing his work, 
and in danger of being sent out in a 
worse time to do it over? A pitiful 
sight that, and only to be averted by 
timely preparation. And then again, 
have you ever seen a farmer, head and 
heels in building an ice-house, a corn- 
crib, or a pig-pen, just when the corn 
should be planted? Spring is not the 
best time for doing such things. Sweet 
spring has commands of her own as well 
as autumn, and both must be obeyed in 
their time, else the farmer is distracted 
by the service of two masters at the 
same time, and he can no more do the 
bidding of both at once than he can 
serve God and mammon. Too much 
cannot be said in favor of doing those 
things which can possibly be done at 
any time, at such seasons as to prevent 
their clashing with others that, from the 
nature of our climate, must be done at 
a particular time, not when the farmer 
wills, but when the season calls. The 
setting of shade trees and most kinds of 
fruit trees, especially the apple, may as 
well be done now as im the spring, if 
stakes are put down to brace them 
through the freezing and thawing of 
winter; and how long would it be before 
one would have plenty of good fruit, if 
he would not set the trees in the fall and 
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could notin the spring? Think nothing | health, that state of the body which ean 
of small consequence that adds to the | be maintained and perpetuated only by 
beauty and the comfort of the home | temperance and a great deal of stirrin, 
where your children are growing up, to | exercise, is vastly more favorable to all 
remember for life and forever the beau- | intellectual excellence, to high mora) 
ties and comforts you gave them, their | attainment, toall the noble aspirations of 
character and whole future being, the | the soul, than the contrary ? 

thoughts and the visions of their minds,| Some will think we say too much op 
the mind itself even, to be modeled in | this subject. We only wish we could 
some measure by the scenery and the | say it to better effect. 

enjoyments of what you may call small 
things. The shade trees that adegn the | AMERICAN INSTITUTE FARMERS 
home, and the fruits that gratify its CLUB. 

striplings, are no unimportant matters. 





BevIevING, as our readers well knoy 
w “i — ee ie we do, in the value of the discussions of 
' m ae 4 Tyee - 3 ee ©! this club, we shall from time to time 
ee wt a ig aye aap one | abridge and publish such portions as 
ee ° summer, they deserve | coe to us adapted to general useful- 
to have a good time at the fall shows; ,,.. 
if not, do not punish them by withhold-| _ fn 
tak a : vietieed “ : h | Junge Mercs, Sec.—The culture of 
So tem £09, . iad oes 7 | tea in France, it is said, is not difficult 
to help on a practical education for life, | y¢ jg exactly that of the camellia. It 
as any one day spent at school, or any-| may even be grafted on camellia. The 
where else. | green and bohea are distinct varieties; 
i - = a . 
Pe +. teaching | te period of green tea flowering is a 
And the girls;—-are you teaching | month earlier than bohea. The Chinese 
them to ride on horseback? They will | count more than thirty-six varieties of 
teach themselves. A hint or two and a | tea. 
horse will make good riders of them all. | _ Pzxrerva. Raspserries. — Chas F. 
Our farmers’ daughters are not as much | Erhard, of Ravenswood, exhibited some 
RSA REN tO OE PIS branches of Raspberries with flowers, 
= Pleat sais omer “oan | half-grown berries and ripe fruit. The 
the city misses as they ought to be, | only thing te be said in favor of these 
though it must be confessed that they | ever-bearing raspberries is, that they 
surpass their city cousins in all these re- | produce fruit a long time. It is not ex- . 


4 or -d . cellent. ; 
aspects. More out-door exercise would | Anprew S. Foeirer, Horticulturist, 


co them good. | Brooklyn, said he had the Brinkley 
But for the imvigorating nationa) | orange stillin bearing. He ascribes their 
sports of England, kept up for both men | ¢Ver-bearing to liquid manure, fresh 


| from the cow stable. 
apse 
and women, John Bull would not have Rusty Oars—Prof, Maury mentioned 


been to-day the hale old fellow he is, | the fact of horses having died from eat- 
nor would Young America be such a | ing rusty oats, and suggested that the 
bouncing boy. | rust in this case was animalcula. 


The life of a nation consists in no | R. G._ Parpre.—The best flavored 
| peaches I have ever eaten, as well as 


small degree in its physical energy. We} rgest size of the variety, were grown 
are sorry to see American men and wo-| in Qanada. Greenhouse peaches are in- 
men becoming smaller and less healthy | sipid and almost worthless. By the 
than their relatives at the other end of | plan of layering we may be able . pre. 
the long cable, Who does’ not know | duce fine, healthy peaches, even if Its 

: | upon dwarf trees. We know that we 
that a sound body is a better home for | cannot grow raspberries without layer- 
a sound mind than one that is stinted, in 


nervous, dispeptic; and that vigorous | 





__ li Mares.—We can’t train a peach 
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ree with limbs below a horizontal line, | 
cutting away the entire top, with the 


without injuring the growth of the tree. 
It may do to layer down the young 
limbs in winter, but they must be lifted 
arly in Spring. 

yet a Corn—Mr. Ambler—I have 
a farm in Bethel, Conn., and find part of 
my corn blighted as though touched 
with frost, But it cannot be, for noth- 
ing else has been touched by frost near 
it, I do not think I shall have two- 


thirds as much corn as the stalks indi- | 
cated. The first symptom is spots on 


| 
the leaves. 
In a brief discussion on the old ques- 
tion, whether wheat ever turns to chess, 
the gentlemen who spoke seemed dis- 


men, that no such change ever does or 
can take place, and yet they agreed that 
there are stubborn facts, which are hard 


than that not only wheat but all the ce- 
reals do sometimes turn to chess. 


Vecetapies ror Market GarDENS.— | 


Prof. Mapes—It is difficult to give any | 
general rule. Land in this vicinity filled | 
with pulverized shells, will grow cab- 
bage year after year. I cannot do that. | 
I cannot grow cabbage after rutabagas. 
None of the brassica tribe will grow after 
using heg-pen manure, or other highly | 
nitrogenous manure. Qn Long Island, 
cabbage is often set in the potato field to 
grow as the tops die down. With the 
cabbage, lettuce is sown. I have raised | 
12,000 cabbages per acre. As to the | 
most profitable crop near New-York,I ean 
only say we can’t afford to raise grain. 
I have raised over 100 bushels of corn to | 
the acre, but I can’t afford it, because I 
can raise 1,200 bushcls ef beets per acre, 
and 1,500 bushels of parsnips. I re- 
commend beets grown in large quantity, 
because the market will bear a great 
many, and is seldom overstocked. The 
kind most generally grown is the leng 
red beet, which is inferior to almost any 
other. Itis woody. The turnip blood- | 
beet is much better. The Bassino beet | 
is the best for the table, but not as salable 

as the long red in our market. I can_ 
only raise parsnips profitably on my | 
drained land, where they grow with very | 
little manuring. I dig them by running | 
4 lifting subsoil plow along the row, 18 | 
inches deep, which loosens the roots so | 
they can be pulled out by hand. 
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Tomatoes, I find, grow much better by 


little fruit, the lower ones ripening ten 


days earlier, and are much better fruit, 


and being early, sell higher. : 
Lima beans must be treated in the 
same way, by pinching off the buds 


'when five and a-half feet -high, No 
manure suits this crop so well as Peru- 


vian guano, To get them early, plant 
them in sods two inches square, with 
the small end down, and place them in 
the cellar, and moistened to vegetate, 
and plant four sods around a pole. 
Carrots will average 374c. a bushel in 


| New-York, and are always salable, and 
/are easily grown. Mix the seed with 
one-tenth its weight of radish seed, 
posed to defer to the decision of scientific | 
_marks the rows so that they can be cul- 


which grows before the carrots, and 


tivated by a horse or mule, to keep the 
weeds down, and save hand weeding. 


hard It is good for the carrot crop to pull out 
to be got over, onany other supposition, 


the radishes for market purposes, or 
crush them by a roller as they stand. 
A mule can be trained to walk between 
narrow rows. A subsoil lifter isa good 
thing to run between the rows when the 
plants are smail. A large lifter run. by 
the side of the row will loosen the roots 


| for harvest. 


Melons require a peculiar trimming. 


| Pinch off the first runner bud when the 


third rough leaf appears, and so on with 
the branches. This will make short 
vines in around hill There is nothing 
like deep tilth for melons. It is 

to bore a hole with a post auger 

or four feet deep under each hill. I 
would pinch back the whole tribe of 


plants of this kind— melons, cucum- 
_ bers, squashes, all in the same way. 


Potatoes I cannot grow without rot- 


ting upon ordinarily plowed land. On 
/underdrained and subsoiled land my 


potatoes never rot. : 
The vines of melons should never ex- 
tend to the vines of another hill. Highl 
fertilized land may be planted with tf 
on hills four feet apart, and produce a 


| good crop. 


I will say, in answer to that question 
about 

Usperoranixe-— An opinion about 
underdraining at this day is of no ac- 
count. The English Government have 
loaned to its people $55,000,000 at 5 
per cent to enable them to underdrain 
their farms; and nocase has been found 
of underdraining that land was not ben- 
efitted by it No underdrained land ever 
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suffers from drouth. In all the loans 
for underdraining no loss has occurred 
in all England. If it were not for these 
improvements England could not sus- 
tain its inhabitants. The whole capa- 
city of the land is increased to double 
what it was before. It is a settled ques- 
tion that ail drains should be open at 
both ends. 

It is settled also that the water enters 
the drains from below, and never runs 
as flush during a shower as it does the 
next day. 

Praenine Biackserrres.—Wm. Law- 
ton—A lady asks when should the prun- 
ing be done. Before the buds put forth 
in Spring. I cut back the wood of 
last year’s growth one-fourth or one- 
third. If the stalk is three feet long, 
cut off one foot, and so of lesser or great- 
er growth. I would cut away all but 
two or three shoots ina hill; each stalk 
will then produce two or three hundred 
full-size berries. 

At a meeting of the Club, Sept. 6, 
John G. Bergen, a Long Island farmer, 
in the chair, a letter from an old Arab 


chief was read, On the Horse and his 
Origin. 

The Arab chief says of the origin of 
the Arabian horse that it is held in 
Arabia that God created the horse out 
of the wind, as he did Adam out of the 
earth, and that he was originally a bay 
color, very perfect in form, and able to 
fly like the wind. The horse was mark- 
ed with a’white star in the forehead, and 
was created before Adam, who chose 
him in preference to borak, because he 
was handsome and equally flect. The 
only approach to the original pure race 
are now owned by the Arabians. The 
letter says that it is held that some of 
the fleetest horses were originally the 
fieetest of all animals, not excepting the 
gazelle. 

A good horse is judged by strong and 
well-known marks, and is absolutely 
without malice. Yet a well-trained 
horse will fight for his Arab master, and 
that is one of the reasons why he is so 
much esteemed. An Arab judges a 
good horse by the fineness of his lips 
and cartilage of the lower part of the 
nose. By the dilation of his nostrils. 
By the leanness of the flesh about the 
the veins of his head. By the ce 
of the neck and shoulders. By the soft- 
ness of the hair, mane and skin. By 
the fulness of the breast. By the large 





size of his joints. By the dryness of jj, 
extremities. But above all he depend 
upon a tradition of his ancestors, of {},. 
true nobility of his blood, and a carefy) 
examination of his moral indications _ 

Tae Wueat Mwce.—The Secretar, 
read an article by Judge Cheever upop 
the destruction of the great pest of 
wheat-growers. Judge Cheever says: 

“‘T have come to the conclusion tha; 
it is in the power of the farmers to rig 
themselves mainly, if not entirely, of 
this terribleenemy. It seems to be wel] 
ascertained that the larvee of this insect. 
after hatching from the egg deposited 
by the fly in the head of the wheat, ang 
feeding upon the milky substance tha 
forms the berry until it acquires the 
power of locomotion, leaves the wheat 
head and descends by the stalk, or falls 
tothe ground, when it works itself down 
to the depth of an inch or more, and 
there remains in a torpid state, unaffect 
ed by any severity of frost, through the 
winter. Mr. Almy, an entomologist of 
Farmersville, Seneca County, who has 
studied the habits of this insect with 
great care and thoroughness, says they 
sometimes bury themselves, where the 
earth is mellow, tothe depth of two inch 
es, seldom more. Being so nigh the 
surface of the ground, the same solar 
heat which brings up the wheat in the 
Spring reanimates the larva, and they 
‘wriggle’ themselves to the surface just 
in time to cast their skins and take wing 
as the wheat comes to head, and the fe- 
male after meeting the male, commences 
her work of destruction, which she ina 
few days terminates simultaneously with 
her life. - Prof. Hinds suggests their 
destruction as follows: 

“<¢Tf therefore, at any time between 
August and May of the following year, 
the ground be plowed to the depth of 
six inches, and in such a way that the 
furrow slices lie as compactly as possible, 
there can be no doubt that avast major- 
ity of the pupx will perish from inabil- 
ity to escape from their imprison- 
ment.’ ” 

Judge Cheever thinks that a general 
practice of sowing no clover or grass with 
wheat, and turning down the stubble, and 
keeping it down one year, will exterm!- 
nate this pest. 

Soron Rozrsson—The Sec. speaks of 
this insect as the weevil. It is not, 
although very often called so. This des- 
troys the wheat in its soft state in the 
ear—the weevil works in the barn. 
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Tye Cuatrrman—I have heard this | 
called the flying weevil, to designate it | 


from the barn weevil. 


T W. Freip—I wish that we could | 


call things by their right names. The 


same difficulty occurs in talking about 


curculio. I have heard talk about catch- 
ing them in_ bottles. A man might as 
well undertake to catch foxes in bottles. 
I think we may get rid of many insects 


by the plan recommended by Judge | 
Cheever, that is burying them under the | 
surface. 1 think the larve of rose-bugs | 


may be served in the same way to great 
advantage. 


R. G. Parpes, on the subject of small | 
' fruits, said ;—For a market garden plan- | 


tation of strawberries, to each 100 plants 
I would give the following proportions: 

Wilson’s Albany, 60; Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, 20; Longworth’s Seedling, 10; 
Hooker’s Seedling, 10. 

I would not plant red Antwerp rasp- 
berries. For market the Franconia is 
better, except in peculiar locations, like 
Milton, on the Hudson, where Mr. Field 
says an acre and a quarter of land gave 
acrop worth $800. I would plant Fos- 
tolf raspberries for a private family. 

Anprew 8. Futter—I certainly would 
add Brinkey’s orange, for private use or 
market. 

Soron Rosrnson—Milk- Weed—Here 
isa letter, asking for what some very 
wise man might think very trifling infor- 
mation. Is itso? Listen. The’writer has 
settled upon the rich land of Wisconsin, 
and finds that the common milk-weed 
(Asclepias Syriaca) is becoming « great 
farm pest, driving out useful plants, and 
he wants to know if any one here can 
tell him how to get rid of, or even parti- 
ally suppress the nuisance. 

Tue Cuamman—I know of nothing 
but much plowing and hoeing to kill 
that pest. 

Mr. Amupter—~In Connecticut it only 
grows along fences and rich roadsides. 

Sorow Roprmsson—At the West all the 
land. is rich enough to produce it all 
over the field. 

Peacu Buicur—Now, here is a letter 
that gives useful information. George 
Poreshew, of Hudson, N. Y., says thata 
handful of fine salt, scatte on the 
ground around a peach tree in June, has 


' both prevented and cured the peach-tree 


blight. 
Cuargmax—lI put several handfuls to 
a tree about mine, and it killed it. 
Sorex Rosrxssox—That is the error— 


* 


| you put too much. This letter says one 


handful, Here is another letter of in- 
| quiry about 

Convertine Straw pro Manxore—I 
will read an extract from a letter from 
Lee County, Ill, as follows : 

“Thrashing our grain soon after har- 
vest, we have made it the practice to 
burn the straw each year. But now 
_we wish to reform; we wish toe convert 
it into manure. Thrown into great 
stacks, it is a long time in rotting. 
What shall we dotto expedite the pro- 
_ cess? Will some one who knows give 
us information ?” 

For one, I would answer that I would 
spread the straw upon the surface as a 
| mulch, and let time rot it, But if to be 
| rotted in a pile, the process can be great- 

ly expedited by simply adding a sprink- 
ling of common salt, which will increase 
| the moisture, and consequent decay. 
| So would mixing in with the pile a few 
| loads of prairie soil—particularly that 
| from aslough ; andso would any coarse, 
| succulent green herbage. Above all, 
| add all the waste animai matter possible 
to obtain, and frequently that is not a 
hard matter to get around a prairie farm, 
where cattle die from exposure, and 
perhaps from want of the straw that has 
been burned. 

CuLtivaTion or Frowers— Andrew 
S. Fuller, Horticulturist, Brooklyn, ex- 
hibited a basketful of flowers, which 
were distributed among the females 
present, and much admired by them, 
particularly some seedlings of various 
sorts. 2 

Mr. Fuller gaye an interesting state- 
ment of the great labor .of produ 
seedlings worth saving. He said: 
have 200 ee and not one 
worth saving. Yet all improvements 
come from seedlings. But the handsom- 
est and best of all summer flowers are 


roses, the best of which are a 
The Souvenir de Malmaison is one of 


' 


| best roses known. | 


The hybiscus is a native, and all are 
single and coarse, and some day from 
seedlings we shall get a double flower, 
equal to double hollyhocks. As = I 
have not been able to get a double one 
out of a vast number tried. 

To get double balsam flowers —_ : 

our seed for years, and the flowers will | 
ere is ajhy trumpet creeper 
that I have made that like. - 

A neighbor of mine has 3,000 seek 
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lings Japan lilies, and vale one worth 
saving. 
Mr. Fuller held up a branch full of 


i Bink] ber- | 
green and ripe Binkley orange raspber | well watered. 


ries—a seedling—and said that he held 


in his hands the handsomest flower that | 
he knew of; it was far handsomer than | 
bachelor’s buttons, and had been an or- | 


nament to his garden all summer. 


make the soil fine; 
would be all the better. 


with earth to the thickness of a seed, 
cotton cloth. The best manure that I 


by water and cow droppings. 

Seedling Dahlias.—Mr. Burgess ex- 
hibited a variety of new and beautiful 
seedling dahlias. 
lia plant six superficial feet. To pro- 
pagate roots, lay them down in beds in 
spring in a warm situation, and when 
they have sprouted two inches above the 
surface, take up the root and divide it 
with one sprout to each cut, and plant 


them in holes dug two feet deep and two | 


feet wide, and manured with a peck of 


compost, first setting a stake in the hole | 


to support the stalk when it grows. I 
planted and grew one year 11,775 seed- 
ling dahlias, and only got six worth sav- 
ing. A seedling will flower the first 


year, if it grows well. 
vegetates. 
much. 


the fall, 
bottom of the pot with clean sand. 


away. 


folk Hero, and found 307 petals. 


The Next Meeting.—The next meet- | 
ing of the club will not take place until | 
after the close of the Institute Annual | 


Fair. 


OUR COUNTY FARM. 


By the generous bounty of the late | 
Dr. Treadwell, of Salem, we have a farm | 


of one hundred and sixty acres, central- | 


ly situate in the town.of Topsfield, Mass., | 


| for the purpose of experiments in, »,7 


In preparing a seed-bed for flowers, | the description commonly known 


if it were sifted it | 
Don’t plant too | 
deep. The true rule is to cover seeds | 


He said—TI give a dab- | 


Seed should be | 
planted in boxes, covered until the seed | 
A dablia needs watering ex-— 
tensively ; it cannot well be watered too | 
In potting all kinds of plants in | 
fill about half an inch of the | 
In | 
keeping dahlia roots, the great thing is | 
to dry them well before putting them | 
They must then be stored in dry | 
cellars. A natural dahlia, the flower | 
from which all our beautiful ones origi- | 
nated, has six petals. I counted the | 
petals of one of my seedlings, the Suf-_ 


4t- 
ture. Sixty acres of this is 
v 


land of first-rate quality, elevated an 

The remainder, with the 
exception of a few acres of natura] grass, 
bordering upon a beautiful river, is ey, 

and favorable for cultivation. It jg of 
as 
plain land—yielding fair products of 
corn and other crops, with proper atten. 
tion. What it most needs is stimutg:. 


: : “ | ing energy. How is this to be obtained: 
and then cover the ground with a white | Sots a see 


To the learned doctors in culture, and 


have ever used is liquid manure, made | practical chemists in the field, is this 


| question propounded. 


There is a young 
intelligent, energetic man on the farm. 
ready to do what shall be deemed best 
to be done. Can’t you, Mr. Professor. 
advise him in this matter? If this farm. 
thus situated, can be made to sustain 
itself, and become a pattern to be imits- 
ted, how can our agricultural societies 
better illustrate their power to benefit 
those around them? Will it not be bet. 
ter to concentrate their efforts on cn 
farm, where the good that is done can be 
seen and observed of all men, instead 
of scattering them in small parcels 
where they will soon evaporate and be 
forgotten ? Verses Sat Sapient. 
South Danvers, Mass., Sept. 1858. 
Beyond all doubt, Dr. Treadwell has 
done well, and if those in charge of the 
farm will do as well, much good will 
come of it. ‘An experimental farm!” 
Don’t be frightened, reader. Every well- 
managed farm is an experimental farm 
But don’t misunderstand us ;—we do not 
mean that every farm that is well man- 
aged, is given up to the trying of a thou- 
sand experiments, which a man of sense 
and practical skill, would know before 
hand could be of little or no use. The 


| Treadwell farm should be so managed 
| as to be a model for farmers, who live by 
| the culture of the soil, and not for mere 


fanciers. To get the greatest value of 
produce, and at the same time to in- 
crease the yalue of the farm a little every 
year, is the first thing for an experimen- 
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ay iS I 
ts] farm. The second thing is to de-| nothave fair crops. But if you should 


duce truths from the management of it, plow the first acre 6 inches deep and put 
which will be of much use to the man- on 10 loads of manure; the second 8 
ment of that farm in future, and of | inches, and give 16 loads; the third 10 
some use to the raanagers of other farms. inches, and give it 22 loads; and the 
We advise the young, enterprising, and | fourth 12 inches, and give it 82 loads, 
energetic manager of the Essex county | making 80 loads in all, do you suppose 
farm, Ist, to make it pay 6 per cent on | you would lose your crops? There is 
its estimated value; 2nd, to make it pay no danger but that you would get as 
well for all the labor bestowed on it; | much corn as in the old way. Then for 
$rd, to make it worth a little more at | the rye, plough each acre to the same 
the end of each year, for future occu- | depth. This done, compare the corn, the 
pancy, than it was at the beginning; | rye, and the grass of the third and 
4th, to learn something by every year’s | fourth years; and, you have not only 
experience how to manage it better the | got your crops, as much probably in 
next year, so that not only shall the | aggregate as you would have had, with 
farm but the farmer be progressive ; 5th, | 5 inch plowing and an equal distribu- 
to diffuse the knowledge he gains by | tion of the manure over the whole, but 
very definite, tangible, practical state- | you have had an opportunity of making 
ments, that the farmers of the whole | careful observation on the profits of four 
county may follow or avoid his example | years with shallow plowing and light 
as shall seem safest. | manuring, as compared with those of 
It is by no means necessary that the | deep plowing and heavy manuring—have 
trying of experiments should interfere | learned something, not about other peo- 
with the profits of farming. Some peo- | ple's: land, but your own the: very 
ple seem to think that to try an experi- | knowledge you want, and have learned 
ment is to throw away a year’s produce. | it better than all the world outside could 

We confess that there are experiments, | teach you. 
There would be no difficulty in con- 


such, in some cases, as ought to be tried, | 
which would somewhat peril the crop. | necting another inquiry with this— 


But these, without a single exception, that of fall and spring plowing—only 
can be tried on such a scale, as would plow one half of each acre in the fall and 
involve buta small loss, even if the fail- | the other half in the spring, conducting 
ure were entire. Let an experiment of the experiment otherwise precisely as 
a doubtful nature be tried on a small | above. You would then see whether 
patch. But the great mass of experi- | the fall or spring plowing subdues your 
ments are of such a nature that nothing | land best, and whether the worms work 
will be perilled. Take for instance the | Jess with fall than with spring plowing. 
question of deep or shallow plowing, | We would suggest, however, that four 
Suppose you have a four acre lot of turf, years is too short a time to carry out 
which you wish to bear corn, rye, and | 8m experiment of this kind, and ten 
clover the next four years, and that you | acres would be better for such an ex- 
mean to give it a heavy manuring the | periment than four. 

first year, and no more for the routine. | We advise this young man, who haa 
We will suppose that you are really at a | a good deal of life, it is to be hoped, yet 
loss how deep you should run the plow. | before him, to start with a ten acre lot, 
If you plow four or five inches deep, and | and carry out the two experiments—one 
put 20 loads of manure to each acre, it | on the depth of plowing, and the other 
will be fairly within the footsteps of the | on the time of year—ten years: As 
fathers, and you will more likely than | often as he plows that lot, let him plow 
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the first acre 4 inches deep, the second | man can afford to run land 
5 inches, the third 6, and so on to 13 | his own or another's; but he can aff, 


inches for the last. As often as he ma- 
nures them, let him put on, two loads, 
say of 84 bushels each, for every inch 
depth of plowing, that is to say, 8 loads 
on the first one, 10 on the second, 12 on 
the third, and so on to 26 loads on the 
last. And as often as he intends a crop 
that would admit of either fall or spring 
plowing, let him plow half of each acre 
in the fall and the other half in 


trouble, but no great, 
supposed that the land is uniform in 
character, and neither remarkably heavy 
nor very light, say a medium loam. By 
the end of two years, it would be pretty 
plain whether shallow plowing and a 
little manure, or deep plowing and pro- 


land and for other that is like it. If the 
land plowed 10 inches deep and manured 


deep and received 24 loads would pay 
best for the next ten years. But we are 
saying more than we intended. 


such an experiment as we have suggest- 
ed, would result in favor of deep and 


thorough tillage, not as a means of get- | giveth the increase.” 


the be worth a fig to himself or anybody 


spring. This would make some extra | else, 


It should be pre- | 


Weare} farmer during the last wheat snd 


confident that a patient prosecution of | the coming fall harvest. 


} 


down, be it 
. rd 
to improve it, especially if it is his own 
so that he will have the benefit 
increased value. 

Give the farmer of your experimental 
farm pretty large liberty, but let hin 


of its 


| make the money to operate with from 
| the farm, and we venture the prediction 
| that he wiil experiment prudently, ang 
|in that way only will his experiments 


| Farmer. 
| not mislead him. 


He should read the New-England 
Our old friend, Brown, wi) 
And if he will read 


| Our Farmers’ Magazine, too, we do not 
| believe he will get entirely off the track. 
| Let us hear from you again once in , 
| while, and tell us whether the Treadwel! 
portionable manure are the best for that | 


farm goes, or has to be carried. Th 


| latter is too apt to be the case with pub- 
| lic farms.-—Ep, 

with 20 loads, instead o1 more or less, | 
should be found to have paid best these | 
ten years, it would be safe to infer that | 
the part that had been plowed 12 inches | 


| the crops in this county. 


CROPS IN WARREN CO., IOWA. 
Ep. Fars.’ Mac. :—Grant me the privi- 
lege of giving your readers a view of 
The Giver of 


| all gifts to man has disappointed many 


How true the 


| words of Scripture, “‘ Apollos may plant, 
'and Paul may water, but God alone 


ting a great crop now and then to brag | 


of, but as a matter of steady, permanent 
profit to the farmer. 


which makes poor farms good, and 
good ones better. There is nota farm 
among us more than half as good as it 
ought to be twenty years hence ; and as 
a general rule, we venture to say that 
farmers’ whose land is growing bet- 
ter every year, are making a better 
living, educating their children better, 
and enjoying more of life than those 
whose farms are growing worse. It is 
unpaid labor that spoils a farm; paid 
labor that improves it. Therefore no 


Two months and a half—April, May, 


| and the fore part of June—time when 
| farmers wanted to put in their spring 


| sown, lay idle. 





That farming is the most profitable | crops-—was so wet that it was an impos- 


| sy see +9 neh 
| sibility to sow anywhere near as much 


ground as has been usually sown in this 
portion of Iowa. Thousands of acres, 
that were intended by the owners to be 
One farmer, who lives 
close by me, who intended to have sown 
one hundred acres, got in seven. Mauy 
others were in the same condition 
Those that had high farms succeeded 
better. Wheat that was sown on high 
land came up and looked well, while 
that on low, flat land, was drowned out 
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High land wheat, never looked better for | 
s heavy yield, especially fall wheat, un- 
ti] some two weeks before harvest, when 
the rust made its appearance. Previous 
to the rust, the hopes of the tiller of the 
soil were the highest, in expectation of | 
g good crop; but when that appeared, 
he had what is called in Yankee phrase, 
the “‘ Dumps,” or ‘“ Downs,’ 
called the “* Blues.’ 

Friend Nash, I believe that you have | 
worked upon a farm—have seen one at | 
jeast—and you perhaps have had the | 
same disease, and know how to sympa- | 
thize with us. (Most assuredly we have 
grown crops and lost them, and some- 
times by our own fault, and sometimes 
from no fault of ours, and we know how 
it feels—Ep.) Acres were never har- | 
yested. Some cut the best, thinking | 
perhaps it might make seed. The grain | 
is but little more than half grown. | 
Please give us your views as regards its | 

i 
j 


’ sometimes | 


growing. (Our view is that, asa general 
rule, certainly, if not in every case, the | 
best seed only should be sown.—Eb.) 
Corn, of course, cannot be much more | 
than a half crop, for it was very late be- | 
fore it was planted. With but few ex- 
ceptions, it was not planted until the | 
the first to the middle of June. After | 
it was planted, it was so wet that a por- | 
tion of it rotted in the ground; even of 
what did come, one-half could not be | 
worked. 
Water stood between the rows, for it | 
rained generally four days out of the | 
week on an average. The ground was | 
beat so hard that the plow would hardly | 
make an impression on it, and nothing 
but a winter’s freeze will restore it to its 
natural state. If “Maj. Jack’’ should 
delay his coming until late, a great por- 
tion of the corn may mature—as most | 
of the farmers procured the earliest corn 
for seed. But if Jack should make his 
Visit as early as he has the appearance 
of doing now, great portion of the corn 
will not be ready to receive him as a visi- 





tor. 
] 


For the last four weeks it has been 


| very dry, and the ground has become 


very hard. This will have an injurious 


effect upon the corn crop. It will not 
| fill as it should. Still we trust that He. 


who sends the rain upon the just and 


| upon the unjust will send rain as we 
| need it. Perhaps soon, for there is a 


cloud in the heavens as large as a 
‘man’s hand,” and it may spread as in 
the days of Elijah. Perhaps when it 
does spread it may remain so, as it hag 


| during the fore part of the summer. 


Oats are not a half crop. They for 
the first time, to my knowledge, were 


| spoiled by the rust, Early sown were 
|injured more than late sown. Most of 


them, I fear, will not do for seed. They, 


/as well as the wheat, look well, and bid 


fair for a good yield. 

Hungarian grass has made a good 
yield, the best of any kind of small 
grain. The wet weather agrees with it, 
while on other crops it was death, owing 
to the wet, and not the usual quantity 
of wheat sown. There was considerable 
of Hungarian sown in its place. It 


_ makes a good substitute for oats ; horses 
/eat it readily, and it being very heavy 
| seeded, they thrive upon it. It makes 


good hay as well as grain; for feed its 
yield per acre is far more than the same 
of oats. I have heard farmers say that 
it is better than oats, (the seed,) but I 
prefer oats. Millet, where it has been 
sown, has yielded a good crop. 
Potatoes—the mainstay, the bread of 
the sons of Erin, are nothing near a 
full crop. Soon after they were planted 


| in the spring, the heavy rains washed 


them out of the ground, and a great 
portion of them rotted—~have not done 
well. Upland pieces look well, where 
they were a good stand, Some com- 
plaint is made of their rotting now. 
If the “ tatere” should fail, I do not — 
know what ‘“ Pat” willdo. A goodly — 
portion of this county is settled by the 
“ Pats.” : 
As a season, this is rather discourag- 
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times for money, many of them in debt 


—is enough to give a man the “ Blues.” | 
I hope that fall crops may turn out bet- | 
ter—the prospects look raw—and that | 
the farmer may get well payed for his | 
Gold fever rages some here yet, 
but not to the extent that it did last | 


labor. 


spring. I think that there was more 
excitement than gold. 
Respectfully yours, 
L. S. Spencer. 
Lyyx, Warren Co., Iowa, Sept. ist. 


—— 


Nothing makes us sadder than to see 


the hard-working farmer so defeated and | 


disappointed. 


confidence in the goodness and wisdom | 
of an overruling Providence. There are | 


reasons beyond human ken for all these 
and greater trials to which erring mor- 
tals are exposed. 


break, our ignorance be dispelled, and | 


we shall see that God was good even in 
his seeming wrath.—Eb. 


CROPS, &c., IN RITCHIE, VA. 


Rircnre Covurt-Hovse, 
Virginia, Aug. 28, 1858, 


Ep. AmericaAN Farmers’ Macazine.— | 
Dear Sir :—I now write you a few lines | 


for the purpose of letting you know 
soniething of us, and to ask you some 
questions. Our wheat here last harvest 
was almost an entire failure, the rust 
destroying a great deal, and the weevil 
a very large quantity. There is one 


thing that is worthy of notice, and that | 


is, that the fields sown earliest are the 


best, and also those on highland. The | 


weevil worked a great deal less on up- 
land, than on low land, and the rust was 
also worse on low land. Oats was a to- 
tal failure, owing to the rust. This is 
the first time that I ever heard of rust 
hurting oats, and I would be glad to 
know if it is common in other parts of 
the country or not. It has made a clean 
sweep on all qualities of land in our 
country. I have heard of quite a num- 
ber of Timothy fields being ruined by 


. | 
ing to the farmer—poor crops, hard | 


But we have a prevailing | 


The clouds will | 


rust, but have seen none. The corn crop 
| from present appearances, will be po; 
more than three-fourths of a crop. Do. 
tatoes are about half a crop. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to know th, 
| cheapest and best plan of building a mil 
| to grind or press the Chinese sugyy. 
cane, suitable for trying on a smal] scale 
| say one acre of cane, such a one as i 
| mechanic can make, or that will cost no 
| more than will justify a person to many. 
| facture for 1 or 2 acres. <A great many 
| persons here have some cane growing 

and yet not enough to justify them jy 
| going to much expense for mills. My 
| friend John Fisher has raised the finest 
_ cane that I have ever seen. He planted 
| in rows four feet wide, and hills two feet 
| apart, leaving three canes in each hill, 
| Perhaps you may think that it was too 
| thick, but I think not. He commenced 
| working it as soon as he could see it 
| cleverly, (say two inches high) and gave 
| it a good dressing. He worked it twice 
| more, keeping the suckers down. His 
| cane is now twelve feet high, on an ave- 
| rage of the whole patch. Some stalks 
| are as high as fifteen feet, and not done 
| growing. This was the size on the 14th 
of August. The stalks were from six 
| to eight inches in circumference. | 
| would be very glad to receive informe- 
| tion in regard to the cane mills as soon 
| as convenient, or in time to be of ser- 
| vice in working up the present crop. 
| You can publish such information in 
| the American Farmers’ Magazine, and 
(no doubt it will benefit a great many 
| others as well as myself. I have just 
| received the July and August numbers 
| of the Farmer's Magazine, and find 
| 


; 


them full of very useful information. 
I consider it the best Farmer’s magazine 


now published. Every farmer should 

have it. [So say we, and ifwe have not 

yet succeeded in making it the best, 95 

our correspondent thinks, we will.—Ep|] 
Yours Truly, 

Josian M, Woops. 


Remarke.—Rust, we suppose to be § 
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sort of parasitic fungus, that grows on 
the straw, and so exhausts its juices, as 
to leave them insufficient for maturing 
the grain. Whether it arises from a 
want of circulation of air, (owing in part, 
it may be, to too thick sowing,) as its oc- 
currence in damp, calm weather would 


sometimes lead us to suspect; or whe- | 
ther it springs from a lack of soluble | 
silica on the soil, owing to which the | 
straw, instead of being glazed and hard | 
on the surface, is soft and retentive of | 


moisture, as its more frequent occur- 
rence on peaty land would seem to indi- 
cate; or whether it may be owing to 
both these causes, and perhaps others, 
is more than we know. The sporules 


(akind of seeds) may be destroyed by | 


washing the seed before sowing, and 


thus the danger from rust be somewhat | 


diminished, for whatever may be the 
cause of its predominance some seasons, 
we suppose it must start from seeds, or 
sporules, a fine dust which answers to 
seeds in ordinary plants. 


wheat. 


We cannot answer our correspon- | 


dent's inquiries with regard to sugar 
mills satisfactorily; but from the in- 
quiries we have been able to make we 


incline to the opinion that a thoroughly | 
built, horizontal, three-roller sugar-mill, | 
such as are being exported from this | 
city all the while, for from $300 to $400 | 


to the West Indies, (one being made to 
answer the purpose of a neighborhood), 


would do the work better than cheaper 
f mills, and perhaps be in the end about | 
as economical, Treadwell & Pell, 251 | 
Pearl-street, in this city, manufactnre | 
| such an article, and we learn that their | 
They also manufacture | 
an article expressly for the Sorghum, | 


price is $350. 


for $125, which they warrant to do well. 
This would perhaps suit those better 
who dislike neighborhood partnerships, 
a thing certainly to be avoided, when it 
conveniently can be, though we see not 


| why one man in a neighborhood might 


It attacks | 
oats, and even herdsgrass, as well as | 
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not own a larger mili, and work it for 
his neighbors at a reasonable compensa- 
tion, to be agreed upon beforehand. 

We learn also that R. L. Allen, of this 
city, is manufacturing Sorghum mills 
for $20,-and from that all the way up to 
the price of a full-grown cane mill, but of 
the merits of these cheaper mills we 
know nothing.—Ep, 





PRESERVING SEED CORN, 
Farmers who grow but a few acres of 
_corn should not fail of preserving the 
| seed in the good old way our fathers did, 
_and if those who grow large fields of it 
will do the same, it will pay them well. 
We go in for following the old track 
where it was a good one. 

Select the largest and most perfect 
ears, the earliest ripe should have the 
preference, and this can be decided by 
_the hardness and the dryness of the 
_ husks as well in October as any other 
| time—strip off all but three or four 
husks, brade from one to two dozen’ears 
in a bunch, and hang in some cool, dry, 
well ventilated place, till planting time. 
If the crop is late, and the cobs wet, at 
harvest time, it may be well to hang the 
bunches in the kitchen for a few days, 
but not otherwise. Corn that is to be 
used for seed should never be subjected 
to the least heat or mould on the barn 
floor or in the stack. Indeed no corn 
should, not even that for the hogs, but 
_ special care should be taken to keep the 
corn designed for seed dry and cool, no 
matter how cool, if the cob is sufficient- 
ly free of moisture not to freeze.—Ep. 





WEEDS. 

Do not suffer the weeds to mature 
seed in October, if it can be avoided. 
We know it cannot in all cases, where 
| the previous cultivation has been sloven- 
ly. But those rampant weeds, that 
| grow about the homestead should be cut 
| down or pulled up and th-own into the 
| pig’s-pen before the seeds are ripe. Por- 
| tions of them the pigs will devour, and 
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it will help them to grow and fatten; 


the rest will go to enlarge the crops of | 
| This will be, reckoning that ther; 


next year; a day’s labor in gathering 
them into the pig’s-pen, if divided into 
several parts, say an hour each day, 


will be as surely paid, as any other | 


labor, though it may not be as quickly; 
and one hour in preventing the sowing 
of the seed will save two hours in digging 
them up next summer. 1 

It is the nature of the soil to be pro- 
ducing something; weeds and shrubs | 
will grow unbidden ;. but we admire the 
management that compels every spot to | 
grow something useful, and nothing that | 
is a nuisance. Let the street through 
your farm, or your side of it if you have 
a neighbor over the way, be clear of all 
hurtful productions, such as might not 
be spread over the farm. Make it a 
neat grass lawn. You will be paid for 
it. If you would not, you would be 
proud of the neat, tidy appearance, and 
it does a man some good to be proud, 
provided only he is proud of the right 
things.——Eb. 


STUMP PULLERS. 
Ir has long been a matter of surprise 


to us that farmers will plow around | 


stumps, leaving an unseemly balk, loos- 


ing a considerable patch unproductive, | 
sometimes breaking an implement, and | 


not unfrequently injuring a team, instead 
of grapling with the obstacle and con- 
quering at once. If grubbing out at 
the expense of a day’s work for each 
stump was the only way of getting rid 


of them, it might be good economy to | 


wait a few years for a hard wood stump 


to rot in the ground, andjlonger for a | 


pine, or other soft wood, But as ma- 
chines for their removal at a cheaper 


rate are now extant, the masterly inac- | 
tivity of waiting from five to fifty years | 


seems hardly excusable. A writer in| 
the Maine Farmer about a stump pull- | 
er offered in that quarter, says ;— 

To give an idea of the valve. of these | 


machines, we will su a farmer de- 
sires to clear a field of ten acres of the | 







| stumps ; ais the old process te re 


moval 
of every stump will cost fifty 


Cents, 


are 
| forty stumps to the acre, $20, or $209 


for the ten acres. By the i improved ma. 
| chine of Mr. Hall, it will not cost over 
10 cents each, $4 per acre, or $40 ; 
ten, making a difference of $1¢ per 
acre, or $160 for the ten acres. This jx 
@ very great difference, and when we 
apply it on a large scale we can compre 
hend, in some measure, the value of the 
invention to the State of Maine alon 
There are, or were, in 1850, accordi ing to 
| the United States census, upwards of 
| four millions of acres in farins rising of 
| two millions of which was under cult. 
vation, and considerably above two mil- 
| tions. were in uncleared or woodland. 
Estimating that but one-fourth of wha; 
| is called cleared land is encumbered 
with stumps, and we have half a million 
| or 500,000 to be gone over with this 
machine. Now, allowing but one half 
of my estimate of $16 per acre in fayor 
of this machine, say $8, or eight times 
| §00,000 it gives an agerezate of 7 
millions of dollars that this machine 
| alone will enhance the price of land in 
' the State now under cultivation. Iam 
,aware that these figures will seem so 
| astonishingly exaggerated at first sight, 
that I will remark, that if itis worth but 
one-fourth that sum it is worthy of the 
attention of every farmer. 

Let our farmers use this machine libe- 
| rally, let them pay close attention to the 
cultivation of the soil by availing them- 
| selves of every other labor-saving ma 
chine, and by manufacturing ali kinds of 
| manure and land. enriching materials 
_ within their reach, and in ten years we 
_ cannot only produce all of every grain 
| and fruit now grown within its limits, 
| that the population of our State wil 
| need, but we will have a surplus to tran- 


for 


| sport to other communities that do not 
' and cannot produce a sufficiency. 


|. This writer’s ‘‘ notions” about using 
| “labor-saving machinery,” saving all 
| the “‘land enriching materials within his 
| reach,” and “giving close attention to 
| the cultivation of the soil,” are all right. 

| Whether his calcuistiens of the money 
| value of an anti-stump warfare are cor 
| rect, is more than we know. They may 

be overdrawn. We should more think 
the reverse; for the thorough cultiv« 
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tion of @ single acre is a gain, and when 


you apply it to millions of acres, it | 
counts up. Of the stump machine of | 


which he speaks we know nothing. 


But we know that there are stump ex- | 


tractors, Which are a vast saving com- 


iwith the grubbing process. Among | 


them, and the best we are yet acquaint- 
ed with, is that of W. W. Willis of 
Orange, Mass. This machine we have 
geen work often, and there was no fail- 


ure. With « force that can be worked | 
for less than ten dollars a day, including | 
the use of the machine, it will easily | 
pe aees Hak Queers 5 sea ep | in all its excellence and perfection, it is 
a day, and consequently the cost is con- | 
siderably less than 10 cts per stump; | 


and it leaves the ground in perfect order | : : 
| ponds and rivers cannot procure supplies 


for the the plow, not a root in the way. 
But our object is not to commend any 
particular stump extractor. 


to open the war upon them. Some of 
stinate squatters, counting their right 
te the soil, not by years but by genera- 
tions. We actually know grandsons to- 
day plowing round stumps that their | 
grandfathers drove around a life-time, | 
and they are hard to be ousted. But 
where there is a will there is a way. 
These old settlers will give up less ob- 
stinately than the towers of Redan and | 


Malakoff did, and there is better reason | 
for waging war with them than there was | 
with those. They should be made to | 
yield. Whodoubts that a rod of ground | 
without a stump in it is worth all of 10 | 


cls & year more than one with? But | 
with a suitable machine they can be re- | 
moved for'an average of less than 10 cts. | 
It will pay them once a year for a long | 
time to come, not less than fifty years for | 
4 pine stump in a moist soil. 

Would it not be good policy to begin 
the war this year and finish it next; or 
even to finish this year if you have capi- 
tal, ag it is certain of being a good 





| that a small 
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'investment? We must nét however 
press too hard for a speedy conclusion 
of the business, for we know well that 
the farmer cannot do in one year all that 
he means todo. But declare the war; 
make a break in the énemy’s: ranks ; 
get up your own courage; and you will 
make a clean victory ere long.—Ep. 





FISH PONDS. 


We desire earnestly to call the atten- 
tion of our readers, one and all, to the 
subject of fish ponds. There is no article 
of food more universally popular or more 
' wholesome than fresh fish. To enjoy it 


indispensable that it should be cooked 
immediately after it is taken out of the 
water. Persons living remote from 


as promptly as is desirable. They must 


therefore, if they would regale them- 
We only | 
wish to call attention to the great bene- | mnt 
fit of hastening [the exit of the stumps, | Would be no difficult ‘matter‘on almost 
October and November are a good season | °Y°Y farm in this country. There is 
¥ Boe seas0R no region more bountifully supplied 
| with springs of clear, pure water than 
them it must be confessed are very ob- | 
ficiently bold to supply a family with 
| water, with very little labor and no pe- 
| cuniary expense, a pond may be con- 
| structed that will supply them bounti- 


selves with so great a delicacy, resort 
to artificial ponds or streams. This 


ours. Wherever there is a spring suf- 


fully with the nicest varieties of fish. 
We speak from experience when we say 
ond—covering not more 
tban the fourth of an acre—well stocked, 


| will supply a small family, if not a large 
| one, with a dish of fis 


almost every 


day throughout the year. It is now cus- 


/tomary for almost every farmer who 
| properly appreciates the comforts and 


luxuries of the table to put up ice. To 
secure his annual supply of this article, 
it is important that he should have a 
good and a permanent pond for the pur- 
pose. Let him have such a pond sup- 
plied with a few of our finest varieties 
of perch, and in a couple of years he may 
begin to luxuriate in both of these lux- 
uries to his heart’s content. We would 
by no means limit the size of a fish 
pond to the fourth of an acre. A half 
or even a whole acre would not be objec- 
tionable, as the supply of fish weuld of 
course bear a proportion to the area and 
depth of the water. ; 

ur mode of constructing a pond is as 


} 
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follows: After selecting a suitable loca- 
tion, take care to avoid a very sunny 
exposure, both on account of the ice and 
the fish, we cut a ditch from three to four 
feet wide, according to the depth we 
need to go to reach the clay, cutting out 
all the roots carefully. When we have 
dug this ditch the full length of the con- 
templated dam, we turn abont and throw 
the earth back into the ditch, and build 
the dam immediately over the. ditch, 
with dirt altogether, taking it from the 
upper side, which will give more depth 
of water and more security against leak- 
age and breakage. When we have rais- 
ed the dam to the requisite height, we 
cut a waste around each end, seven or 
eight feet wide, and of sufficient depth 
to make the dam secure from overflow 
in time of heavy floods of rain. If the 
source from whence we draw our supply 
of water is near, we deem it best to cut 
a head ditch carrying it both sides of 
the pond and emptying it some distance 
below the dam. Care should be taken 
to keep far enough from the pond to 
prevent this ditch from becoming a drain, 
in case it should wash deep, that would 
let the water wash off from the pond. 
The object of this ditch is to carry off 
the muddy water and floods that might 


carry off many fish and endanger the 
dam. 
When the pond is completed, we 
have only to get our angling implements, 
to the next pond or river, with a 
ucket on our arm—and while enjoying 
the sport of fishing, in a few hours pro- 


vide a stock to start with. Or we may 
take a seine, and go to work in a more 
business like way. 

In selecting fish for the pond, we pre- 
fer the varieties of perch—the freckle, 
or silver perch, the black perch, the 
wide mouth, or Joe Dentons (as they 
are called amongst us), and the yellow 
perch. In fact all the varieties of perch 
common to our waters are excellent for 
table, afford fine sport to the angler, and 
may be caught at almost any scason of 
the year. The chub is not suited to 
small ponds. Heisvery voracious, soon 
eats out the other sorts of fish, and then 
preys upon his own progeny. We 
would recommend to those who would 
like to cultivate this variety to build a 
— pons for them below — first, 
so that they ma upon the small 
fish that Massing "sled ‘“ wastes. 
The common round fish of our rivers 
will net breed exeept in running water, 





but we like to throw a few of them in 
the pond to be taken out in wintey. 
They grow quickly and do not prey 
upon the others. If our spring is 3 
bold one, we could rear the mountajy 
or speckled trout, with entire sneops. 
between it and head of the pond, by 
sinking boxes at intervals in the stream 
of two to three feet depth, and six o, 
eight feet long, and putting a few stout 
rocks at the bottom. The great diff. 
culty, however, in regard to this fish 
is the distance to which we must go {o; 
them. It is very much to be regretted 
that our wealthy gentlemen do not pay 
more attention to rearing fish. In Ney. 
England we are told some of our mos} 
distinguished men have regarded th 
subject as well worthy of their efforts 

In some parts of France artificis! 
ponds are constructed on a large scale. 
and command very high rent. They 
are rented by the acre. We know of no 
reason why artificial ponds may not be 
as productive in Virginia as in any part 
of Europe. Our springs furnish as pure 
water as any in the world, while th 
varicties of fish are as numerous and 45 
fine as can be found anywhere. 

As a measure of domestic economy, 
the rearing of fish commends itself to 
every farmer. As a source of healthful, 
innocent recreation to our sons and 
daughters, it is worthy of our consider- 
ation. We have rarely known boys, 
who have been taught and encouraged 
in the frequent and skillful use of the 
angle, addicted to the grog shop, the 
gambling halls, or any of the low haunts 
of rowdyism. It is a refining sport. 
All anglers, almost without exception, 
are amiable—and among the votaries of 
the art we can enumerate many of the 
greatest, best, and most distinguished 
men. The illustrious Patrick Henry, 
if not the most successful, was at least 
one of the most persevering disciples o! 
the good old Isaac Walton. No one cai 
tell how much the silent hours 6 
thought and reflection which this great 
apostle of liberty indulged, while watch- 
ing his cork on the still waters, contr 
buted to prepare him for the eventiu 
struggle of the revolution. 

We shall conclude this article by 
commending to our readers a plan by 
which we believe the fish pond may 
be made a very great convenience, 
most if not as great as the chicken coo 
itself Let the fisherman sink a box 0 
convenient length and depth just belo 
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the spring, so thatthe water will flow 
through it and Keep it full. Let the box 
be covered with a lid of boards, suffici- 
ently open to admit the air freely, with 
hinges and lock for security. Whenever 
he may take more fish than are needed 
for present use, he may put them in the 
box, where they will grow and thrive, 
and whence he may take them to the 
kitchen at short notice alive and flutter- 
ing, to be dressed for himself, or to re- 
eale any friend who may happen to step 
in unexpected or too late for a regular 
family dinner.—American Cotton Plan- 


fer. 





INVENTIONS. 

Tne following on recent improvements, 
which we cut from the Seientific Ameri- 
oon, relates so largely to inventions per- 
taining to agriculture, that it will not 


fail to interest our agricultural readers. | 


John D. Tiffts, of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, has invented an improvement in 
separators or winnowers, It consists in 
having the discharge orifice of the fan 
case provided with a segment shell, by 
which the size of the orifice may be reg- 
ulated as occasion may require, and us- 
ing in connection with the slide an ad- 
justable blast director, so that the device 


is well adapted to winnow large or small, 


grain, 

_L, H. Parson and G. Houston, of Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., has invented an improve- 
ment in the wire-toothed horse rake. 
They employ supplemental spriogs, ar- 
ranged and connected with the teeth, so 
that while the teeth are properly braced 
and stayed, they have at the same time 
the requisite degree of elasticity. 

Next comes an improved clearing de- 
vice, to be applied to seed drills, invent- 
ed by O. H. S. Brumfield, of Centerville, 
Ind. The invention consists in having 
a series of hooks or curved teeth attach- 
ed to a rod, the ends of which are fitted 
in horizontal guides, and connected to 
pitmen, which are attached to cranks, 
these parts being so arranged as to clear 
all weeds and other obstructions from the 
ground in advance of the drill, and thus 
prevent its clogging. 

Messrs. Conklin & Newton, of Stirling, 
lll., have produced a novel seed-distrib- 
uting device, especially applicable to 
broadeast seed planters. 

J.B. McCormick, of Versailles, Ky., 


| and W. R. Baker, of Boston, Mass., have 


} 
; 








invented an improvement in seeding ma- 
chines, which relates to a novel. means 
employed for forming the drills or fur- 
rows, and dropping the seed into the 
ground. | 

The next invention, that of BE. L. Ly- 


_ op, of East Randolph, N. Y., relates to 


an improvement in that class of seeding 
machines in which the seed-distributing 
devices are attached to wheels, and are 
operated by the rotation of the wheels 
as the machine is drawn along, Thein- 
vention consists in the peculiar construe- 
tion and arrangement of the distributing 
devices as applied to the wheels, so that 
seed may be planted evenly either in 
check rows or in parallel drills. 

Joseph D. Smith, of Lancaster, Ohio, 


| has also invented a machine for planting 
maize, or corn, and other seed, in check 


| YOWS, 


The invention consists in a pecu- 


| liar seed-distributing device, and also in 
| a novel device for forming the necessary 


furrows to receive the seed also in a pe- 


| culiar arrangement of the framing, where- 


} 
j 


| by the device is allowed. to conform to 





the inequalities of the ground, and the 
seed-distributing portion elevated free 
from the ground, when desired, or when 
moving from place to place, or in turning 
the ends of rows, &. 

And last, but not least, W. A. Mahaffy, 
of Carimona, Minn., has made an im- 
provement in the seed-distributing de- 
vice of seeding machines, whereby the 
seed is discharged in measured quanti- 
ties from the seed box, and conveyed 
from thence to the conveying tubes. at 
the bottom of which the furrow teeth 
are formed, the seed being depcsited in 
the furrows in quantities precisely the 
same as they are discharged from the 
seed box. 

In Steam apparatus and appliances we 
notice the steam cock invented by Albert 
Fuller, of Cincinnati, Ohio, which is 
composed ef a plug of rubber or other 
suitable elastic material, placed on the 
valve stem, and fitted between a metallic 
shield on one side and a metallic cap on 
the other, the cap having a nut bearing 
against it. By these means due provi- 
sion is made to com for the wear- 
ing of the plug, and the casualty of the 
forcing of the plug throngh the valve 
seat. by the pressure of the steam effec- 


tually guarded against... | 
7H Winn, of Portage, Wis., has in- 
vented an improved constitut- 


ing a combined safety valve and steath 
pressure gage, which consists ina very 
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simple method of uteine’s and arrang- 
ing one or more weighted pendulous 
rods, and an index and a dial in combi- 
nation with a piston valve and suitable 
arrangement of steam passage, whereby | 


the escape of steam from a boiler, as | 


soon as it arrives atany desired pressure, 
is provided for, and any 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


pressure of | 


steam below that at which it is desired | 
to escape, is correctly indicated by the | 


index on the dial 
Travelers, emigrants, and in fact every 
one who ever bas had to travel in a rail- 


tweer 
ia tank i is inserted in the wall of the for», 
| so that steam may be generated in 


way train by night, and who knows the | 


uncomfortableness of a night journey— | 
cars rocked, but allowed no | 


how the 


sleep—how you tried to make yourself | 


comfortable, 


thank J. C. Dewitt, of West Bloomfield, 
N. J., K. Freeman of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and W. Painter of Wilmington, Del., be- 


cause each of these inventors has invent- | 
and | 


ed a method of arranging seats, 
other parts of railway cars, so that with- 
out taking away any often necessary 
room in daytime, they can in a few mo- 
ments be made into sleeping cars, giving 
a good bed or berth to as many as were 
seated. We cannot explain them with- 
out engravings, but each has some spe- 


and could not—all who | 
have experienced the inconvenience will | 
| body or shank of the lower cutting b); 

| and to the upper one as to enable the 
| leverage exerted by 


cial feature to commmend it to a favora- | 


ble reception by the railroad companies 
and traveling public. 

Among the inventions which may be 
said to promote Domestic Economy we 
see many useful improvements. First 
we may notice the lamp invented by 
James P. and Ellen Kenyon, of Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. It is especially adapted for burn- 
ing coal oils or other hydro-carbons, and 
as these contain variable quantities (ac- 
cording to their purity) of carbon and 
hydrogen, they require a greater or less 
supply of air to the flame. To obtain 
this exact quantity with little trouble, 
two wicks im separate collapsible wick 
tubes are employed, and placed at such 
an angle that their flames meet and join 
together, while between them a current 
of air is supplyed to support combustion. 
Outside these wick tubes is a cap or cover, 
by raising which the wick tubes separate, 
and consequently more air passes up to 
feed the flame, and by depressing the cap 
they are brought closer together, and 
less air passes up between them. By 
lighting the lamp and moving this cap 
up and down, and one can regulate the 
amount of air which will fully consume 
the particular quality of oil then in the 





lamp, and consequently there js 
smoke, and no necessity for a chimpo. 
or a artificial draft creator, ie 
W. Smith, of Aurora, Ind., has i ba 
Pied a foot-warmer for forges, wi 


is a chamber or box placed in ¢ 


| ground, or below the flooring adjoin ing 


the forge, and the place where the y. 
man usually stands. This box is gy». 
plied with steam generated in q y = 
if such tweer be used, or if 


and supplied to the foot-warmer. 

‘J. H. Roome, of New York, has mag 
an improvement in tailors’ and othe 
shears, by forming the handle and upper 
cutting blade of the shears in two pa 
and so connecting the former to | 


the thuml » to be 
gradually increased with the c! losing of 
the blades. 

A. W. Hale of New-Britain, Conn., hg; 
invented an improvement in portal 
pressure bells for house use. It consist 
in the employment of a vertical sliding 
arbor, which works through the center 


| of the shell of the bell, said jvbar hav y 
| @ pin projecting horizontally from it, an¢ 


also having a _ al apt ing ‘plac ed around 


ion with a spring or elastic tongue, | 
vided with a projecting plate, so that 
very simple device is obtained for sound 
ing the bell by simply depressing thew- 
bor. 

A simple, cheap, and efficient cof 
roaster has been invented by Samu 
Tower, of Grand Rapids, Mich. °It 
simply two hollow hemispheres of mei:’, 
which, fitting together, form a spher:- 
dal or spherical chamber, in which th 
coffee is placed to be roasted. The ax 
on which it is rotated forms a lock te 
keep the two parts together, and itis 
equally applicable for household or man- 
ufacturer’s use. 

The ladies have lately given much ex 
ployment to inventive genius, and th 
ingenuity of many inventors has expan: 
ed in direct proportion with the size ¢ 
those much abused but graceful addition: 
to the female form—the hoops. 4 
Smart, of New York, bas invented : : 
improved metallic clasp for securing 1 
hoops to the tapes of skeleton skit 
This clasp is a small plate of metal © 
cured to the hoop, and the tape — 
through slits in the back, and is the 
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held secure. Ht is simple and conven- 
‘ont, doing away with all knots, and 
other annoyances. 

4. G. Davis, of Watertown, Conn., 
has invented a new parasol and sun um- 
prella, The invention consists in hay- 
ing the handle of the parasol, sun shade, 
er sun umbrella formed of two parts, 
one part being fitted into and allowed to 
slide in and out from the other, and used 
in connection with a stop and pressure 
bar, slide ferrule, and hub, the whole 
being arranged so that the handle may 
be extended or lengthened as the imple- 
ment is opened, and shortened as it is 
closed or folded. 

J, T. B. Rogers, of New York (assign- 
or to G. B. Sloat, of Philadelphia, Pa.,) 
has invented a new device for producing 
a tension on the needle thread of sewing 
machines. The invention consists of 
two conical surfaces, one of which ‘is 
concave, and forms a cap to the other, 
which is convex, and an adjusting screw 
and spring, the whole being combined to 
produce upon the thread passing be- 
tween the cones, friction, which is suffi- 
ciently variable to produce a degree of 
tension on the thread that can be regu- 
lated with extreme delicacy. 

John Agnew, of Columbia, 8. C., has 
invented an improved coupling for se- 
euring together the ends of metal bale 
hoops, which consists in having a small 
metal casting with a longitudinal slit in 
it, of double taper form, and having the 
ends of the hoops doubled, or bent over 
in loop form, so that the same may bind 
or become wedged in the casting, form- 
ing a perfect fastening. 

Wm. Todd, of Cherryfield, Me., has 
invented a combination of rollers, placed 


at such an obtuse ang’e with each other, 


and a tapering roller placed beside them, 
80 that pieces of lumber may be rolled 
on tothem and guided to the tapering 
roller without regard to the position of 
[t is intended to facilitate the 
piling, removal or stowage of logs or 
lumber, 

Issachar A. Hansell, of Springfield, 
IL, -has produced a drawing-board for 
perspective drawing. It has an adjusta- 
ble eurved strip fitted in each side of 
the board, the outer edges of the strips 
being curved parts and forming guides 


| for the square, the curves being struck 


or formed from .the vanishing point or 


| Points of distance of the object to be 


drawn, and determining the proper an- 


gle at any point of their curved surface for 
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the vanishing lines. The board has also 
straight guides at each side in order 
that the square, when required, may be 
adjusted even with the base of the board. 

Jeremiah Howard, of New-York, has 
made an improvement in mills for erush- 
ing sugar-cane, which consists in apply- 
ing, by suitable means, hydraulic pres- 
sure to the lower roller of crushing mills, 
so that the rollers will be allowed to 
yield or give, and the space between 
them and the upper rollers be regulated 
according to the work to be performed. 

An invention which. has long been 
wanted, is supplied by A. Pearsall, of — 
Nashville, Tenn., who employs an in- 
clined mandrel, clamps and welding roll- 
er, arranged so that in the machine, 
bellows’ pipes and nozzles may be closed 
and welded in a very expeditious and 
perfect manner. 

The carding machine has received 
some improvement from C. E. Price and 
J. Haythorn, of Thompsonville, Conn. 
The invention consists in the employment 
of a revolving spirally-grooved or thread- 
ed cylinder, applied below the comb 
which removes the fleece from the doffer, 
and near to and parallel with the doffer, 
for the purpose of receiving the fleece as 
it is struck from the doffer by the comb, 
and conveying the same away by means 
of its revolution, in a direction parallel 
with the axis of the doffer, through a 
tube arranged at one side of the ma- 
chine. By this contrivance they are en- 
abled to produce a better quality of 
yarn from stock of given quality, and 
make very little waste. 

In making carriages more comfortable, 


and providing for the safety of persons 


who take the easy exercise of carriage 
riding, we notice two inventions. The 
first is a carriage bow prop invented by 
D. B. Wright and L. Sawyer, of Ames- 
burg, Mass, the object of which is to 
obviate the difficulty attending the pres- 
ent mode of attaching props to carriag 
bows. By the present mode of attach- 
ment the leather or covering of the top 
is not allowed to work or move around 
the prop, and consequently it is liable to 
wrinkle, as the braces or rods which the 
props support are moved, and the top 
raised and lowered. The usual strain, 
also, to which the leather is subjected, 
is avoided, and the improvement makes 
a better finish, adding considerably to 
the appearance of calash tops, and also 
allows mechanics better facilities for fin- 
ishing or “ binding off” the top. | 
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John ©. Dewitt, of West Bloomfield, 
N. J., has invented a new buckle for se- 
curing harness traces and hame tugs, 
the object of which is to obtain a buckle 
or fastening for securing the traces of 

_ harnesses to their hame tugs without in- 
juring the traces as is the case with the 
ordinary buckle, and at the same time to 
obtain also a fastening that will admit of 
a ready adjustment and form a sure con- 
nection. 

Here we must stop, and yet there are 
many other valuable inventions in this 
week’s List of Claims which we must, 
from want of space, omit to notice, but 
we have at any rate shown a sufficient 
number to demonstrate the wide range 
that invention takes, and to prove the 
progress of mechanical science. 





WASHINGTON AS A FARMER, 


Tue following extracts from Irving’s 
Life of Washington, showing his love 
for country life, and his habits as a 
farmer, will interest your readers, if 
they love their farms as he did his. 

In his letter from Mount Vernon, he 
writes: “I am now, I believe, fixed in 
this seat, and I hope to find more hap- 
piness in retirement than I ever experi- 
enced in the wide and bustling world.”’ 

This was a deliberate purpose with 
him, the result of enduring inclinations. 
Throughout the whole course of his 
career, agricultural life appears to have 
been his deau ideal of existence, which 
haunted his thoughts, even amid the 
stern duties of the field, and to which 
he recurred with unflagging interest, 
whenever enabled to indulge his natural 
bias, Mount Vernon was his harbor ‘of 
repose, where he repeatedly furled his 
sail, and fancied himself anchored for 
life. No impulse of ambition tempted 
him thence; nothing but the call of his 
country, and his devotion to the public 
good. The place was endeared to him 
by the remembrance of his brother, and 
of the happy days he had passed here 
with that brother in the days of his boy- 
hood; but it was a delightful place in 
itself, and well calculated to inspire the 
raral feeling. 

The mansion was beautifully situated 
on a swelling height, crowned with wood, 
and commanding a magnificent view up 
and down the Potomac. The grounds 
immediately about it were laid some- 
what in the English taste. The estate 
was apportioned into:‘separate farms, de- 





voted to “different kinds of culture. 
Much, however, was still covered with 
wild woods and indented with inlets. 
haunts of deer and lurking places oj 
foxes. ‘Noestatein United America, 
observes he in one of his letters «>. 
more pleasantly situated. Ina hich and 
healthy country, in a latitude bet, ween 
the extremes of the heat and cold: 
one of the finest rivers of the wo rd: 
river well stocked with various kinds of 
fish at all seasons of the year, and : 
the spring with shad, herrings bien 
carp, sturgeon, ete., in great aed dance 
The borders of the estate are washed by 
more than ten miles of tide-water: th» 
whole shore, in fact, is one entire fish. 
ery.” 

‘Washington carried into 
affairs the same method, activity 
circumspection that had dis tinguished 
him in military life. He kept his own 
accounts, posted up his books, and bal- 
anced them with mercantile exactness 
The products of his estate, also, became 
so noted for the faithfulness, as to qual- 
ity and quantity, with which they were 
put up, that it is said any barrel of flour 
that bore the brand of George Washing 
ton, Mount Vernon, was exempted from 
the customary inspection in the West 
India ports. 

He was an early riser, often before 
daybreak in the winter, when the vights 
were long. On such occasions he lit his 
own fire, and wrote and read by candle- 
light. He breakfasted at seven in sun- 
mer, and eight in winter. Two | small 
cups of tea, and three or four cakes of 
Indian meal, (called hoe cakes,) Siened 
his frugal ‘repast. Immediately after 
breakfast, he mounted his horse, and 
visited those parts of his estate wher 
any work was going on, seeing to every- 
thing with his own eyes, and often aid- 
ing with his own hands. Dinner was 
served at two. He ate heartily, but was 
no epicure, nor critical about his food. 
His beverage was small beer or cider, 
and two glasses of old Madeira. He 
took tea, of which he was very fond, 
early in the. evening, and retired for th 
night about nine o'clock. 

We find him working for a part of 
two days with Peter, his smith, to make 
a plough on a new invention of his own. 
This, after two or three failures, he ac- 
complished. Then, with less than his 
usual judgment, he put his two chariot- 
horses to the plow, and ran a great ris k 
of spoiling them, giving his new inyet- 
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tion'a trial over ground thickly sward- 
ed, Anon, during a thunder-storm, a 
frightened negro alarms the house, with 
word that the mill is giving way, upon 
which, there is a general turn-out of all 


ema 


the forces, with Washington at their | 


head, wheeling and shovelling gravel, 


during a pelting rain, to check the rush- | 


ing water.— Vol. J. p. 310. 


This farm, with its buildings and out- 
nouses is fast falling into decay. Soon, 


all traces of his work there, will be gone. | a 
} , hardly seem to be room for a difference 


Let us come forward, before too late, 
with a good will, and help substantially 


bought it, and are trying to pay for it. 


In this State they are already at work,| ) 0 4. ; 
asking for pennies from children, and | the best ladies among us will be answer- 


any sum, great or small, from men and 
women. A number of “Lady Mana- 
ers” are collecting, but many more are 
wanted. 


no one is at work in any | Wee , : 
if — #8y | our galaatry and patriotism to aid, will 


village or neighborhood, [ propose that | 


| estate ere long. 


vay 


with great pleasure, not however as an 
act of kindness, but of simple justice to 
a great and good cause in which these 
ladies are engaged, and in whith we 
hope and believe they will succeed, to 
the extent of giving Washington’s home- 
stead to the nation now, and his whole 
God speed their work. 


Itis a good one—one of the few great 
undertakings, about which there would 


| of opinion. 
the women of the country, who have | 


We claim to be a gallant nation. Let 
us see how soon a reasonable call from 


| ed and the bills all footed: We think 


| 


| ourselves patriotic. 


Well, these ladies 


| have entered upon a work, which, with 


two or three smart active women or | 
er or later, whether we aid or not, for 


| the ladies never let go of a good thing, 


young girls should offer their names and 
their help. I see by the papers, that 
subscriptions and names are seat in to 
the office of the “‘ Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation,” Cooper Institute, New-York 
City. A friend has proposed, that as 


the time for holding our county fuirs is | 


at hand, there should be a box labelled, | 


“Fund for the purchase of Mount Ver- 
non,” at every fair in the State. Place 
it where it can be easily seen by all visi- 
tors, and let no one be satisfied until he 
or she has given something, or is doing 
something, Every little helps. This 
fall must do the work in the country, 
and the State of New-York shall not be 
behind any other in the Union, in giving 
this proof of her love and gratitude to 
Washington. 


us our freedom and our homes. Let us 


| State to seek such an exit. 


soon be achieved—will be achieved soon- 


till it is finished, but sooner if we res- 
pond promptly—and when achieved will 
effect more to bind us together as one 
people, than a thousand traitors can do 
to separate us, What State will go out 
of the nation that possesses the home 
and tomb of Washington. Wo to the 
State that attempts it, and wo to the 
State that shall ever provoke a sister 
It must not 


‘be. We look to what these ladies are 


His life-long labors gave | 


preserve the one he loved for our chil- | 


dren, and make it the property of the | “~*~ ’ 
| national farm, 


Public. There is now an opportunity 


to do so. A large sum has already been | 


raised, but more is wanted to make up 
the purchase-money. Every one be- 
comes a member of the “‘ Mount Vernon 
Association,” anda part owner of a 
Farm, by paying one dollar! Who will 
help? 


The above was received from the Mt. 
Vernon Ladies Association, office at 
Cooper Institute New-York city, with a 
request that we would be ‘kind 
enough” to give it a place. We do so 


‘otherwise spend, and those who spend. 


| 


| 


doing, as a strong preventive. Preven- 
tion in this case, as in all others, isa 
thousand times better than cure. 

We like the idea of a box at the fairs. 
Everybody should own a part of the 


will put in a tenth of what they would 


freely, a-half, we are sure the boxes 
will be heavy before night. Do you 
say, the ladies will have all the glory of 
the deed? But who are they? Our 
mothers, wives, sisters, daughters ; and 
who will be so mean as to envy them 
the glory? Not one. , 

A penny a 





will make up for ninety-nine who 





If the men and boys. 


+ 


iece from us all will 
make a purse of $300,000. One dollar” 
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nothing. Be careful not to 
much, but give quick; and the ladies 
will be through their first purchase, and | 
ready to commence another; for we 
reckon that they do not mean to stop 
till they have secured the whole estate 
of Washington, and put it into condition 
to do honor to the country. 
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WORTH KNOWING. 


Ove pound of green copperas, costing 
seven cents, dissolved in one quart of 
water, and poured down a privy, will 
effectually concentrate and destroy the 
For water closets aboard 
ships and steamboats, about hotels, and 
other public places, there is nothing so 
nice to cleanse places as simple green 
copperas dissolved ; and for sick rooms 
it may be placed under the bed in any- 
thing that will hold water, and thus 
render an hospital, or other places, for 
the sick, free from unpleasant smells. 
or butchers’ stalls, fish markets, slaugh- 
ter houses, sinks, and wherever there are 
offensive putrid gases, dissolved copperas 
and sprinkle it about, and in a few days 
the smell will pass away. 
or mouse dies about the house, and 
sends forth an offensive gas, place some 
dissolved copperas in an open vessel | 
near the place where the nuisance is, and 
it will soon purify the atmosphere. 


The writer of the above probably 
rather overestimates the power of cop- 
peras as a deoderiser. 
good for all the purposes he has named. 
On manure heaps, and especially in aff 
fermenting manures,it would be a power- 
ful retainer of the ammonia, and might 
be used plentifully to advantage, provided | 
the manure is to be applied as a top dress- | 


foulest smells. 


If a cat, rat 


It is, however, 


ing, or not ploughing in very deeply. Ifto | 
be ploughed deeply into heavy soils, | 
(which by the way we donot believe | 
should ever be done,) its effect would be 
to sour the soil and do more harm than | 


good.—Ep. 
















RUST IN OATS—WHAT IS IT? 


Turovenout the whole southwestern | 
portion ofthe Union, the oat crop has 
suffered from a terrible blight, which 
from its resemblance te the fungus sub- 














| stance that sometimes attacks wheat jy 
that name, has been called rust, & far 
as we are informed, rust in oats has 
hitherto been unknown. We have never 
heard or read of anything of the kind, na 
any section of the country. The fae 
that itis thus unusual opens a wide ang 
interesting field to the naturalist, and 
| in this case, to the entomologist, ag it jp. 

vites investigation in a channel, so far a¢ 
we can ascertain, heretofore unexplored 

While in West Tennessee, a short 
time since, we took occasion to examine 
the blade of the oat under a microscope 
(kindly furnished us by the Baily 
Troupe) and were greatly surprised with 
the phenomenon which the glass reveai- 
ed. Since then we have followed up 
these examinations, by the aid of more 
powerful instruments, at the Medical 
College in this city, in company with 
several scientific gentlemen, among 
whom were Drs. Briggs and Buchanan, 
of the medical faculty. 

The cause of all this destruction of th 
oat crop is a living worm, too small to be 
plainly seen with the naked eye. A 
single blade or leaf of the oat sometim« 
contains hundreds of them. They Ji 
encased in the tissues of the leaf or blade, 
where they have been germinated, be- 
neath the epidermis or thin pellicle ove 
the exterior portion of the blade, and, as 
they progress in development, the skin 
of the leaf is raised into curious puffy 
blisters. The growth of the worm sub- 
sequently ruptures these, and it escapes 
to feed on the plant. When first released 
from their covering, they are of a beauti- 
ful, clear red color, almost transparent, 
but soon begin to change color and form, 
getting more opaque and dark in appear- 

| ance until, in the course of transform:- 
tion, they become a black bug, with legs 
and wings, when they attack the head or 
grain of the oats. 

Under the microscope, the dust which 
| remains on the leaf closely resembles that 
on the wings of butterflies. 

' How this innumerable army of infinite- 
simal worms criginated is yet a mystery. 
It is a singular fact, however, that where- 
'ever the greatest quantity of rain has 
fallen, there the oat crop has fared the 
'worst. In our recent trip through 
| West Tennessee, we saw but a single 
field of oats, between the Mississippi and 
Tennessee rivers, which was not a failure, 
or into which it would not be folly to pat 
a scythe blade. That field was near 
Denmark, in Madison County, and sown 
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yery early. Itis well known that more 
rain has fallen in West Tennessee this 
season than in any other part of the 
State; hence the extreme wet weather 
must have had some agency in the pro- 
duction of this animaleule. It is also 
well.known that moisture and heat will 
produce and multiply animal life, millions 
per hour, and therein we judge is the 
secret of this destruction of the oat crop. 
It is one of those cases of natural pheno- 
mena Which occur only ata certain stage 
in the growth of plants, and under pecu- 
liar states of temperature and weather. 
It may happen next season, or it may not 
occur again for many seasons.—Southern 
Homestead. 


It seems to us that rust in oats is not 
a new thing as this writer supposes. 


We have many years ago seen what was | 


ealled rust in oats—the straw turning 
black or dark brown near the bottom 
and becoming spotted upward, the grain 


at the same time shrinking, so as to | 


diminish the yield and render it lighter 
by the bushel. 

The worms spoken of in the above, 
which afterwards beeome black bugs, 
and attack the head or grain, must be 


in consequence of the disease having 
reached that place, the municipal author- 
ities have kepta strict watch upon the 
markets. A friend lately from Savannab, 
Ga., informs us that on board the steam- 
er in which he left that city, milk pur- 


| chased there could not be used, and on 


something new, or at least different from | 


what has been called the rust. 


warm, moist weather, without much 


wind—a vegetable and not an animal pro- 
duction.—Iip. 


THE “BLACK TONGUE DISEASE.” 


Atwost all our Southern exchanges 
have for some time past contained ac- 
counts of the destruction of cattle in 
Fiorida, Georgia, in South and North 
Carolina and other States, by the pesti- 
lential disease called the Black Tongue. 
As the disease seems to be spreading 
and may-pass from North Carolina into 
Virginia, and thence into Maryland, and 
elsewhere, it is well that our farmers 
should be forewarned, and so, perhaps, 
forearmed ; for the spread of this plague 
involves the loss of milk, butter, and beef. 
The disease has extended so widely, that 
butehers in Columbia, S. C., have an- 
nounced tothe people there, ‘‘ that the 
consider it a duty tothe public as well 
as to themselves to stop killing beeves 
for the present.” At Wilmington, N.C., 


} 

That, we | rae i, 
had supposed to be a fungus, caused by | froth is discharged in large quantities 
2 ~ | from the mouth,—they can eat nothing, 





examining it he found it had turned 
green, like stagnant water. In_ those 
neighborhoods where the disease has ap- 
peared, the inhabitants generally have 
ceased to eat beef. The Mobile Mercury 
records the death of two persons near that 
place from drinking milk from diseased 
cows, besides the deaths of several others 
from the same cause, at a distance. It ap- 
pears that domestic cattle are not alone 
the sufferers, but that in Florida, particu- 
larly, the deer are perishing from the 
same disease, in large numbers, and, ac- 
cording to a letter in the Savannah Re- 
publican dogs, and the buzzards in Burke 
county, Georgia, that have eaten the flesh 
of cattle that have died of the Black Ton- 
gue, have perished from the effects of such 
poisonous diet. The cause of this malig- 
nant disease does not seem to have heen 
yet ascertained, though by many itis 
attributed to the rust, which in various 


| parts of the Southern States, as else- 


where, has affected the grain crops, and it 
is said in some places the grass also, 
The catthe are attacked by a stiffoesa, 
and walk as though foundered; white 


fall away rapidly, and the tongue 
and gums become dreadfully swoll- 
en and turn black, and death speed: 
ily releases them from their agony. The 
remedies that have been found most 
efficacious, are according to one writer, 
a strong solution of copperas, alum and 
saltpetre, as a mouth wash, to be applied — 
by forcing the mouth open as wide as 
possible, introducinga gag, and thorough- 
ly washing the parts affected with a 
mop, two or three times a day, or oftener; 
besides drenching with salt and water, | 
and rubbing powdered alum in the 
mouth, Another uses spirits of tarpen- 
tine, in the proportion of half a pint, 
mixed with a gallon of copperas water, 
asa wash ; whilst a third recommendsa 
mouthwash of salt, vinegar and pepper, 
of which a wineglass full is to be 
into the animal's mouth two or three 
times a day ; and,in addition to this 
ives in the food, a table spoonful of the 
Shtowing compound: a table spoonful 


of copperas, 3 table spoonfuls of sulphur 
’ 
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and a quart of salt, well mixed. A 
writer in a North Carolina paper, gives 
the following as a remedy that he has 
used with success upon his own steck. 
He places in a thick cotton cloth, one 
table spoonful of tar, one of salt, one of 
soft soap, a teaspoonful of copperas and 
apiece of asafoctida about the size of a 


peach stone, then ties the cloth securely, | 
after wrapping it with its contents, | 


around a bridle bit, then puts the bit 
into the animal’s mouth, and the brid’e 
over the head to hold it there, and renews 


the supply of the mixture every other | 


day. ‘This last is certainly an ingenious 
mode of administering the remedy.— 
American Farmer. 


CANKER WORM. 


Eprror or Farmers’ Macazine :—I do 
not propose to occupy a place in your 


eolumns supposing myself capable of | 
| canker worm moths came out 


supplying any fresh knowledge upon the 
history of this great enemy to fruit and 
ornamental trees; but rather with the 


hope of leading fruit-growers to a notice | 
| winter. 
| seen them in every month from October 
| to March. 


of facts already extant, and thus disa- 
buse the minds of many who now con- 
found the canker worm with the apple 


tree caterpillar, and suppose it to be a | 
winged insect which deposits the egg— | 
tober, and they continue to come forth, 
| in greater or smailer numbers, according 
| to the mildness or severity of the weath- 


and therefore no prevertive means to be 
used to destroy it. As early as 1796 to 
1800 the canker worm was known in, 
and,“until within a few years, confined 
to New-England. Its ravages upon 
apple trees about that time were so 
great as to call forth from Prof. Peck “a 
treatise upon the natural history of the 
canker worm ia New-England,” which 
was read before the ‘“* Massachusetts 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture” 
and published in their proceedings. 


In 1841 a “ treatise upon insects inju- | 
| Spring. 
| ively make their way towards the near- 


rious to vegetation” by T. W. Harris, the 
well known entomologist, was published 
at the expense Of the State, and a second 
edition was published in 1852, and, 
greatly to be regretted, has passed out 
of print, and there are but few copies to 
be found outside of the public libraries. 
Mr. Harris has since called attention to 
this subject in various communicyions 


to the agricultural journals of New-F 
land. How fur his warnings have been 
| heeded is answered in the fact that this 
worm is now doing more real damage 
| to the apple crops of the Middle. Nees 
| England and Western States than any 
| other worm or insect known. 


ng- 





The canker worm is of the caterpillar 
| genus and properly belongs to the spe. 
| cles geometors, (measure-worms) but th 
|female, unlike some of the species of 
_ geometrides, (and the apple-tree caterpi 
lar) has no wings. Its moth is classed 
| by Harris under the name ?halena ver. 

nata ; the males have wings and, as be- 
| fore said, the females are wingless, and 

their chrysalis formed in the ground near 
| the foot of the tree. (Harris page 361.) 
“It was formerly supposed that the 
of the 
| ground only in the spring. It is now 
known that many of them rise in the 
autumn and in the early part of the 
In mild, open winters I have 


They begin to make their 
appearance after the first hard frosts in 
autumn, usually towards the end of Oc- 


er, after the frosts have begun. The 


| general time of rising is in the spring, 


beginning about the middle of March, 
| but sometimes before, and sometimes a! 


| ter this; and they continue to come 
| forth for the space of about three weeks. 


It has been observed. that there are 


| more females than males among thove 
| that appear in autumn and winier, and 


that the males are most abundant ina the 
The sluggish females instinct- 


est trees, and creep slowly up their 
trunks, In a few days afterwards they 
are followed by the winged and active 
'males, which flutter about and accom- 
pany them in their ascent, during which 
the insects pair. Soon after this, the 
females lay their egsts upon the branches 
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of the trees, placing them on their ends, 


close together in rows, forming clusters 


of from 60 to 100 eggs or more, which 
is the number usually laid by each fe- 
male. Immediately after the insects 


have thus provided for a succession of 


their kind, they begin to languish, and 
soon die. The eggs are usually hatched 
between the first and the middle of May. 
The leaves first attacked will be found 
pierced with small holes; these become 


large and more irtegular when the can- | 


ker worms increase in size; and, at last, 


the latter eat nearly all the pulpy parts | 


of the leaves, leaving little more than | 
the mid-rib and veins. 


begin to quit the trees ; 
ber letting themselves down by their 
threads from the branches. After 


reaching the ground, they immediately 
burrow in the earth, the depth of from | 
Forming little cells or | 


2 to 6 inches.” 
cavities in the ground they, within 24 
hours afterwards, change to chrysalids, 
and remain until late autumn and early 
winter, then to come out and crawl up 
the trees for their deposit of eggs. I 
may add what Harris perhaps deemed 
unnecessary, that neither male or female 
spinor form @ web or nest upon the tree, 
hence ‘in the early part of the season 
they do not attract much attention ; but 
it is in June, when they become extteme- 
ly voracious, that the mischief they 
have done is rendered apparent, when 
we have before us the melancholy sight 
of the foliage of our fruit trees and of 
our noble elms reduced to lifeless shreds, 
and whole orchards looking as if they 
had been scorched with fire.” When 
we consider that each female reproduces 
60 to 100 of its kind, and that Harris 
wrote 17 years ago, and no really prac- 
ticable means used for preventing this 
increase, can we wonder that their num- 


ber is now millions, or that the farmers 
thet crop fails and his trees die; for 

trees being stripped of their foliage 
in sddaatingnale “are forced to throw out 


They leave off | 
eating when about four weeks old, and | 
the greater num- | 


mer, at the ends of the twigs and 
branches that still remain alive; and 
this unseasonable foliage which should 
not have appeared until next spring, ex- 
hausts the vigor of the trees, and cuts 
off the prospect of fruit.” I hear in 
every part of the country this season 
complaint of apples falling when half 
grown, and in every instance I find the 
evidence of the canker worm’s work, and 
if not this year, within a year or two 
| back the trees “looked as if they had 
been scorched.” From the foregoing it 
follows that prevention is notonly better 
than cure, but is cure, and the only eure; 
and it is a matter of surprise that some 
one has not, in this age of agricultural 
| progress, before this devised some more 
| effective means for preventing the worm 
| from ascending the tree, than what is 
given in any of the works on fruit-grow- 
ing. ‘Tarring the body of the tree has 
long since been abandoned as “a remedy 
worse than the disease.” Bandaging the 
tree with canvas and covering it with 
tar might be effectual, but. requires to 
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be retarred * every afternoon from Oct. 
to May,” and therefore is seldom prac- 
tised. The lead collar encircling the tree 
and filled with fish oil is the most effee- 








new leaves during the heat of the sum- 


tive, but the oil more or less escaping 
down on to the trunk is found injurious 
to the tree, and the lead collars are too 
expensive for ordinary orchards, Still, T 
am obliged to leave the subject without 
being able to suggest any better method, 
but hoping this article may call forth 
from some one suggestions on this point, 
As the female begins to ascend the lat- 
ter part of this month let me urge upon 
your fruit-growing readers, the necessity 
of taking immediate steps to do what 
they can towards protecting their trees 


for another year. Our city fathers. may 


rely upon it that unless something is 
done to protect the elms of the city, 
their end is at hand, but taken in sc 
they may be saved. | ea 
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SUBSOIL YOUR LANDS. 


We very often find ourselves interest- 
ed and amused by the different explana- 
tions we receive from those who think 
they have sudsoiled their lands, and they 
tell us how admirably their p/ow works ; 
bat when we come to examine the im- 
plement, we find it only a deep-tiller, or 
one of the double gang-plows—and those 
who have been using them have sup- 
posed these were subsoil plows ; in fact, 
we have found persons who make it a 
business to sel/ agricultural implements, 
that did not know what a subsoil plow 
was! They had Acard that it was a plow 
that worked the soil deep, and therefore 
any plow that could do this, eight or ten 
inches, must be such a plow. We find, 
too, with much regret, many who are ex- 
tensively engaged in farming, that have 
no conception of the value of the sub- 
soil plow, or its use; and being wrongly 
informed, are thus kept in the dark, and 
remain without the advantages that 
would accrue if better advised. 

There is as much difference in the con- 
struction, use and advantages of an or- 
dinary plow and a true subsoil, as there 
is hetween a hoe and a spade; the one 
is for use upon the surface soil, while 
the other turns up, reverses and mixes 


the dower and the upper strata, permit- | 


ting light, heat and moisture, to the ex- 
tent cultivated; and also to allow the 
vegetation growing upon the soil thus 
treated to penetrate and receive nourish- 
ment to the roots, which permeate 
through all the earth thus moved. 

A true subsoil plow pulverizes the 
soil, while the deep-tiller only breaks 
and loosens it, and thus far it is excel- 
lent; but the subsoiling system is the 
only true one.— Cal. Far. 


If the farmers in that Pacific State are 
benighted, it cannot be because the edi- 
tor of the California Farmer has not 
done well, for he has given them, that 
is, if they would take it, one of the very 
best Agricultural papers in the land. 
But after saying this, which we do most 
heartily, we must beg leave to doubt 
whether he has so described a true sub- 
soil plough in the aboye, that men so 
ninch in the dark, as he represents some 
of the Golden State farmers to be, will 
understand bim. 

We would distinguish thus :—~a com- 





| next above it: 
‘ 
to the surface ; 





mon plough is one that runs deep o, 
shallow as you gage it; but hat- 
ever depth you run it, one inch or 
one foot, it turns the soil over, Jays 

bottom upwards—reverses it: a subsoil 
plough run at what depth you will, si 
two feet, reverses not a particle; the up- 
right part splits the soil from top to bot. 
tom, acting wedge fashion or like a coy!- 
ter; and the‘horizontal part attached to 
the lower end, like avery small double 
share at the end of a very long coulter. 
lifts the soil, and at the same time crowds 
it Jaterally, each way. Every particle 
of the soil, after it has been through, 

is within an inch of where it was before 
and most of it within much less than an 
inch. But it has been The 
stratum next above the steel, was lifted 
an inch or two; that lifted the stratum 
that the next, and so on 
the moving and breaking 


‘ 2 
wo Ww 


it 


moved. 


of the soil being upward and outward, 
so that the portion of soil affected by the 
operation widens from the bottom like 
the letter V. 

Go through the field with a subsoil 
plow running two feet deep, and 
bring up no cold soil, but you stir 
of soil, as long as the field, two or three 
feet wide at the surface, and sloping in- 
ward to an edge, or nearly so, at the bot 
tom, and yet it requires little or no more 
strength of team to draw such a plough, 
than to turn a furrow seven inches deep. 
You have moved a great deal of soil ; but 
you have moved it only ashort distance, 
just enough to break it up and let in the 
air. It is an economical operation, and 
ene, which, in all soils of tolerable con- 
sistency and not water soaked, may be 
practiced to great advantage. Whether 
it is of any use in very light, gravelly 
soils may admit adoubt. It might prove 
injurious. On clay soils undrained it is 
labor lost. But on such soils when drais- 
ed, it is of the greatest service. 
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Every farmer should own a subsoil 


plough, or, if not, should hire the use of 
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one to try its effects on his fields. 
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judice against gubsoiling a soon die 
, natural death, that is, would be dis- 
pelied by certain knowledge, if all would 
try it. We do notsay there are no lands 
that would fail to be benefitted by the 
operation, aside from undrained clay 
lands. For aught we know there may 
be conditions of soil and subsoil, in which 
subsoiling may be useless or even hurtful. 
But we doubt this. We name it asa 
possibility and not as a probability ; and 
if such a case exists, we believe it is the 
exception only, not more than one case 
in a thousand, while in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases the benefit would 
be clearly marked, upon a fair trial. 

Wesay make the trial, We would 
not ask the farmer whose opinion is 
averse to subsoiling to try it over a hun- 
dred acres, at an outlay of $200. But 
why not try it on a single acre, see for 
yourself whether it does good or barm, 
and then be your own adviser whether 
to discontinue or to extend it. 





THE HESSIAN FLY. 
(Cecidomyia Destructor.) 

In 1857, the Bureau of Agriculture 
and Statistics, at Toronto, C. W., award- 
ed three premiums, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 
for as many essays, out of many that 
were presented, on insects and diseases 
injurious to the the wheat crep. The 
first premium was awarded H. Y. Hind, 
Professor of Chemistry at Trinity College, 
Toronto. From this prize essay of Prof. 
Hind we condense the following, as what 
seems to be of a practical character and 
important at this time. In future num- 
bers, we may give our readers other por- 
tions of his essay, relating to other ene- 
mies of this important crop. 

ORIGIN OF THE HESSIAN FLY. 


A common impression prevails that 
this insect was introduced into America 
by the Hessian troops in their straw from 
Germany, during the year 1776, at 
which time the British Army, then in 
oecupation at Staten Island, received 
large reinforeements of Hessians under 
General de Heister. This idea has been 
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ridic aled iors many PREG entomolo- 
gists, who have asserted that the insect 
is strictly American. It appears, how- 
ever, that its existence has long been ¢s- 
tablished and known if France, Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, and some of the larger 
Islands of the Medite rranean ; probably 
for more than a century it has attracted 
attention in those countries, although 
the extent of its ravages may not have 
been known and consequen nye a record- 
ded. We may, therefore, t the 
popular narrative of its intr uction 
here, and avail ourselves of all the infor- 
mation which the experience of its past 
history, habits and ravages in Europe 
can afford. 

This insect was first noticed In Ameri- 
cain Long Island in the year 1776, or 
80 years ago. It proceeded inland at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty miles a yeer, 
and in 1789 it had reached 200 miles 
from its original station. Itis now found 
as far west as Iowa and Minnesota, fol- 
lowing the cultivation of wheat, where- 
ever that cereal is introduced in the 
westward progress of settlement on this 
continent. The Southern States have 
suffered greatly from its ravages, and it 
seems to adapt itself without any diffi- 
culty to all the climates which admit 
of the cultivation of éts favorite food. 


HISTORY OF ITS PROGRESS, 


The following records of the appear- 
ance of this destructive insect. in the 
United States and Canada, have been 
collected from various sources, but 
chiefly from the United States ogy 
Office Reports, Dr. Fitch’s Essay, the 
transactions of the New York Agriculta- 
ral Society, American and age 
agricultural periodical Kae 8, COr- 
respondence, &c., About the year 1776 
the Hessian fly was introd into Sta- 
ten and Long Islands from Europe. 

1779, rsa great pet i wheat 
in Long Island. 1786, Appeared in New 
Jersey, 40 miles south-east of Staten 
island; east end of Island; Shel- 
ter Island. 1788, Very estructive near 
Treston, N. J.; commenced its ravages 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 1789, 
Reached Saratoga, 200 miles north of its 
original station ; very destructive there 
in 1791; continued until 18038, when it 
disappeared. Re-appeared in 1845. Com- 
mon in the middle Atlantic States. 1790, 
Very common and destructive in the 
middle Atlantic States of the Union. 
1791, Less common in. the middle 
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States ; arrived in Delaware in vast mul- 
titudes. 1792, Destroyed in Delaware 
an immense quantity of wheat. 1797, 
Appeared west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. , 

In. 180i, it first appeared near Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 1802-3 and 1804, 
Very destructive in Virginia. 1817, 
Ravages renewed in New York State, 

_ Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 
1818, 1819, Noticed in Pennsylva- 
nia, 1820, Common in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. 1830-6, Disappeared in 
Lower Canada. 1831, Crops much in- 
jured in Seneca County New York. 1842, 
Very destructive in Pennsylvania ; Mary- 
land and Ohio visited by it. 1848, 
Western Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Ohio all suffered this year. 
1844, Very destructive in Hlinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Wisconsio, lowa, Ohio, 
Western New-York, west end of Long 
Island, Pennsylvania. 1845, Destruc- 
tive in Llinois and Maryland, very des- 
tructive in Georgia; disappeared from 
the districts in Michigan and Indiana, 
where they had committed havoc the 
preceding year. 1846, Very destructive 
in Maryland and ruinous in Georgia. 
Common in New York, parts of W est- 
ern Canada and Eastern Pennsylvania. 
In Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, near | 
the Mississippi. Unusually destructive 
this year. 
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In Georgia the Hessian fly was 
observed to issue from its pupa case 
May 6th. 1847, Common throughout | 
the wheat growing States of the West. | 
Common in New-York, but not generally 
destructive this year, Genera), but not 
destructive, in the County of York, U. C. 
It was observed very generally in the 
autumn depositing its eggs on the young 
wheat over wide areas in the United 
States; also in County of York, Canada 
West. Great fears excited in the United 
States for the safety of the harvest of 
the ensuing year. 1848. “The crop of 
1848 was, undoubtedly, one of the best 
and largest ever grown.” 1849, Very 
general and destructive in some of the 
counties of New-York—Oswego, Albany 
and Columbia Counties. Ravages great 
in Ohio. | 

In 1850, disappearing from parts 
of Ohio, also from parts of Michigan. 
“The Hessian fly, one of the enemies to 
our wheat growers visits us at intervals 
of from four to six years, continuing its 
ravages through two or three seasons, 





and then apparently disappears.” 1851, 





General improvement in Pennsylvanis 
and Maryland; Hessian fly not trouble. 
some. Virginia much improved: the 
fly “searcely dreaded.” No Hessian fly 
in Gallea County, Ohio; disappearing ;, 
Oakland County, Michigan, “ for years ” 
Not ‘troublesome in Indiana; genera) 
immunity from itsravages. In Bucking. 
ham County, Vermont, 1851, the Hess. 
an fly had almost disappeared, and from 
its great diminution the farmers thought 
they could sow their wheat in Septem. 
ber, which resulted in the immediate jp. 
crease of the fly, and a consequent fal]- 
ing back to Jate sowing and proper pre. 
paration of seed. 1852, Hessian fly at. 
tacked wheat in Fauquier County, Vip. 
ginia, when sown before October. Th, 
same in Buckingham County, Vermont. 
Not known to any extent in Penobscot 
County, Maine. 1853, Committed great 
ravages in some parts of Pennsylvania— 
Centre County and Clinton County, 
1854, Visited Niagara County, N, Y. 
“The Hessian fly is another enemy of 
ours, and in trying to get an early crop 
of wheat by early sowing, we constantly 
incur danger from the Hessian in the 
fall of the year. If frost occur soon after 
wheat is sown in the fall, in time to kil] 
the Hessian fly, we rarely suffer much 
from it.— Onondaga County, N. Y. 
Wheat more or less injured in Kent 
County, Michigan, when sown before 
20th September. Destructive in Maine, 
Aristook County. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE INSECT. 
By Dr Harris. 

The head and thorax of the fly 
black; the hind-body is tawny, and 
covered with fine greyish hairs. The 
wings are blackish, but are more or less 
tinged with yellow at the base, where 
also they are very narrow; They ar 
fringed with short hairs, and are rounded 
at the end. The body measures about 
one-tenth of an inch in length, and the 
wings expand one-quarter of an inch or 
NM wt The travsforma- 
tion of some in each brood appears to be 
retarded beyond the usual time, as is 
found to be the case with other insects; 
so that the life of these individuals, from 
the egg to the winged state, extends to 
a year or more in length, whereby the 
continuation of the species, in after 
years, is made’ more sure. 

THE FEMALE HESSIAN FLY. 
By Dr. Asa Fitch. 
The head and thorax of the female are 
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black. The antennze are about half as | 


long as the body, and composed of six- 


teen joints, each of a cylindric oval form, | 


the length being about double the dia- 
meter; each joint is clothed with a num- 


her of hairs, surrounding it in a whirl. | _ eo 
| colored maggot, as soon as it is liberated 


The joints are separated from each other 
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The eggs of the autumn breed are 
hatched within a week of the time they. 
are laid, if the weather be warm ; during 








the prevalence of cold and unfavorable 


by very short transluceat filaments, hav- 
ing a diameter about one-third as great | 


as the joints themselves, The thorax 
is oval and black; the poisers are dusky; 
the abdomen is of a black color above, 
more or less widely marked at the su- 
tures (joints) with tawny fulvous, and 
furnished with numerous fine blackish 
hairs. 

The ovipositor is rose-red. The 
wings are slightly dusky. The legs are 
pallid brown, the tarsi black. The se- 
veral pairs of legs equal each other in 
length, being about one-fifth of an inch 
long when extended, of which length the 
tarsus embraces one-half. Short basal 
joint indistinct. 

THE MALE. 
By Dr. Asa Fitch. 

In the male the antennz are three- 
fourths the length of the body. The 
abdomen consists of seven joints besides 
the terminal one, which consists of a 
transversly oval joint giving off two ro- 
bust processes, armed with in-curved 
hooks at the tips. 

In the living specimen the abdomen 
is ofa brownish-black color, more or 
less widely marked at the sutures. with 
pallid fulvous or smoky whitish lines. 
In all other points the male coincides 
with the female in its character. 

HABITS, 


The Hessian fly lays her eggs upon 
the young leaves of wheat in the autumn 
(September) and in the spring (May). 
Many observers have witnessed the fly 
in the act of depositing her eggs at these 
seasons ofthe year. The eggs are placed 
upon the upper surface of the young 
leaves of the autumn wheat, and some~- 
times exceed thirty in number. They 
are generally arranged in the longitudinal 
depressions between the minute ridges 
of the blade. Their appearance is 
that of very small reddish colored points 
or spots. Their length is considerably 
greater than their diameter, and appears 


_ to bear the ratio to the latter dimension 


of five to one, the le being about 
one-fiftieth of” an Aaa gr breadth or 
diameter about one-two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth. The form is cylindrical. 





weather they may remain unhatched for 
a period of three wecks. The white 


from the egg, passes down the leaf, 
between the sheath and stem, until it 
reaches the first joint (the crown); here 
it becomes stationary and apparently— 
fixed upon the stem, nor does it change 
its position until it assumes the form of 
the inert worm or its pupa. It re 

with its Lead towards the root of the 
plant. 

When young autumnal wheat is at- 
tacked by one or more of the maggots, 
the infested shoots will be seen in the 
following spring to be withered and 
changed to straw color. If two or more | 
shoots proceed from the crown of the 
root, those only to which the maggot is 
attached will wither anddie. In young 
plants, death of the part affected is pro- 
duced by the abstraction of the nutri- 
tious juices which would otherwise be 
appropriated to the nourishment of the 
shoot. The increased power of absorp- 
tion and assimilation of food possessed 
by the plant when the spring brood of 
the fly appears (in May), enables it to 
resist toa great extent the wasting at- 
tacks of the maggot, whose attachment 
is then made to the second and some- 
times the third joint. 

In young autumnal wheat the base of 
the sheath is at the crown of the root, 
and it is here that the autumn brood of 
the fiy must be sought for. 

The maggots appear to live wholly by 
suction. They do not penetrate the 
steta, or make any apparent incision ; 
they pretaes, however, a dep ) 


caused by the obstruction they offer to 
the growth of that of the plant 
where they are sea: These depres- 


sions, though not always apparent on 
the outside, when produced by several 
maggots of the second brood in the early 
summer months on the first or second 
joint, greatly weaken the stem, and ren- 
der it liable to be blown down and bro 
ken by alight breeze of wind, when it 
has — the altitude it. requires ob 
appr ing maturity. _ nes 
swelling or gall is the result of the 
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the spring brood affects the stem in: th 
early summer months, seems to aris 
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from its presence preventing the deposi- 
tion of the necessary amount of silica or 
flint immediately under its body. It is 
well known that the great strength of 
the hollow cylindrical stem of the wheat 

lant is due to the large amount of silica 
it: contains, and where there is a defici- 
7. of this strengthening material, the 
stalk is unable to support the weight of 
the car, when agitated by wind; were 
the usual quantity of silica present, the 
small reduction in the diameter or di- 
mension of the stalk (supposing no gall 
to be formed) at the point where one or 
more of the maggots are seated, would 
not materially interfere with its strength. 
The absence of silica seems to be the 
chief cause of its liability to be broken 
by agitation. 

The Underhill wheat, so long cultiva- 
ted and celebrated for its immunity from 
the attacks of the Hessian fly, affords an 
admirable instance of silicious shield of 
the wheat stem resisting the attacks of 
the fly. Those varieties of wheat which 

reduce strong flinty stalks have long 
be known not to suffer much injury 
from the presence of the spring maggot. 
The natural tendency of these varieties 
to assimilate large quantities of silica, 
enables them to withstand the weaken- 
ing effect due te the insect, under which 
other varieties, naturally less rich in 
silica, would succumb. 

The preceding remarks refer solely to 
the injury caused to the wheat plant by 
the weakening of the stem, and its frac- 
ture before arriving at maturity. It is 
to be’ observed, however, that the pre- 
sence of two or more of the spting larve 
of the Hessian fly must operate very dis- 
advantageously in other respects. On 
thin-stemmed varieties the growth of in- 
fested stems is often altogether arrested 
by fracture, if the maggot descends to 
its Seat above the first or second joint, 
before the plant has acquired a strong 
and healthy growth, and under such 
circumstances the field has been very 
appropriately likened to one through 
which a herd of cattle had been making 
thee way. 

Since the injury” occasioned by the 
larvw# of both broods of the Hessian fly 
is produced in the first instance upon 


















the stem, whether above the crown of 
root in the young wheat, or at the first, 
yd, or third joint of that which is 

ss healthy condition of 






resist to a corresponding degree, th. " 
tacks of the insect. A Strong and Vienr 
ous tillering growth in the fall ay 
spring, is required to maintain a condi. 
tion of comparative health, under th, 
attacks of one or two of these parasites 
until maturity is attained. Hence th, 
reason why vigorous, well-grown, flinty. 
stemmed varieties survive and yield » 
fair return, while weak and sickly plants 
or thin-stemmed varieties fail, no poy 
stalks or shoots being formed in thp 
fall or early spring when the infested 
ones die, and in the early summer the 
weak stems which have survived sink 
under the exhausting drain of the sprip, 
brood. So far then the depredations of 
the Hessian fly when not present in over- 
whelming numbers, may be greatly less. 
ened and in part overcome by good hus- 
bandry, and a careful selection of seed 
of approved varieties. 

When the autumn maggot has arrived 
at its full growth, its outer skin, at th 
approach of winter, becomes detached 
from the body, and serves first asa larva, 
and ultimately as a pupa or chrysalis 
case. This separation arises from , 
general contraction of the body of the 
maggot, whereby it occupies less space 
than the outer skin, which invested ij 
during its growing state. The outer 
skin now acquires a tough consistency, 
and a dark'brown color, somewhat simi- 
lar to a fiax-seed in appearance, henc: 
the name of this state of the insect, 
which might be more properly disiin- 
guished as its cased larva condition. 

The maggot remains in this protecting 
case throughout the long and cold win- 
ter months, without any marked change 
of form. 

At the advent of spring the dormant 
larva assumes the pupa or chrysalis state, 
still remaining within its now pupa case, 
whieh has become quite brittle, ‘‘ break- 
ing asunder transversely if rudely hand- 
led, and one of its ends slipping off from 
the enclosed pupa, like a thimble from 
the end of the finger.” 

After remaining in this condition for 
ten days or a fortnight it wriggles out 
of its case, works its way up to light 
and air, emerges through its cracked 
pupa skin, and takes the form of the fly, 
to live its short life’ ten days or more. 
Dr, Fitch thinks that in all parts of the 
United States the Hessian fly will pro- 
bably be found in its fully formed pv- 
pa state, about a week after the liver- 
wort, (Hepatica triloba), the trailing sr- 
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putus, (Bpigeea repens), and the red or 
swamp maple first appear in bloom, and 
simultaneously with the flowering of the 
dry strawberry (Comaropsis fragari- 
oides) the common five-finger (Potentilla 
Canadensis), and the hill-side violet 
(Viola Ovata). 


‘The wonderful adaptation exhibited | 


during the winter sleep of the larva 
of the Hessian fly in its larva case, to 
resist atmospheric influences, such as 
great extremes of temperature, moisture 


and drought, throughout the winter | 
‘ a a ' 
months, is perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the economy of this insect. | 


We see at the close of autumn the larva 
preparing for its long dormant winter 
state, not by changing its position, and 
secking security from wet, or frost, or 
drought (for dry air is common in the 


winter months), nor by spinning a co- | 
coon, in which similar protection may | 
be secured, but by shrinking within | 


itself, and allowing its outer skin to form 


a hard and impervious protecting shield | 


to its tender body, which remains soft 
and pliant within, and, as far as we 
know, safe from all ordinary atmospheric 
changes. 

The resistarc> of insects to the influ- 
ence ofintense cold has long been known, 
but the source of the heat which enables 
them to preserve their flexibility within 


their pupa cases during the greatest ex- | 


tremes of temperature, still remains a 
mystery. Dr. Wyman lately stated, at 


a meeting of the Boston Natural History | 
Society, that he had examined chrysa- | 
lids of the common mud wasp, a species | 


of pelopeus, and found that they were 
not frozen during the coldest weather. 

On the morning of February 7th, 1855, 
when the thermometer had fallen as low 
as 18 deg. Fah., or 50 degress below the 
freezing point, and had risen to 8 deg. 
Fah., the chrysalids were still unfrozen, 
and when removed from their pupa cases 
made obvious muscular motions. ‘The 
pupa preserved its usual transparency 


and flexibility ; but when crushed upon | 


the surface of the material on which 


they rested, the fluids of the body in- | 


instantly became opaque, and were con- 
gealed. Dr Wyman has also examined 


the eggs of the moth of the canker worm, | 


and found their contents unfrozen. 
SECOND GENERATION OF THE HESSIAN PLY. 


The following concise history of the 
second generation of the Hessian fiy is 
from Dr. Fitch’s admirable essay on this 
39 





| insect: ‘“ About the first of May the fly 
| appears, and deposits its eggs upon the 
| same crop of grain that had already 
reared one brood, and also upon any 
| spring wheat that is sufficiently forward 
| for its purposes. Tbe radical leaves of 
| the winter wheat are now more or less 
withered, and the fly therefore selects 
_the more luxuriant leaves that have put 
| forth above these. The worm hatches, 
| and again makes its short journey to its 
| future home, at the base of the sheath ; 
it consequently now nestles at the first 
and second joints of the young stalk, and 
is sometimes, though rarely, as high as 
| the third joints. Even before the worm 
reaches the base of the sheath, it has 
frequently grown nearly its full size, 
The stalk has now attained such vigor 
and hardiness that it is seldom destroyed 
by this spring attack. A slight swell- 
ing immediately above the joint, com- 
monly indicates the presence of the larva 
| beneath. 

This is a fact which has been over- 
looked, or at least not distinctly stated by 
writers hitherto. We only find it noticed 
by Mr. Bergen, (Cultivator VIII, 188,) 
_ who informs us that in a crop of barley 
| which was destroyed by the Hessian fly, 
_many of the stalks were “at the joints, 
' as thick asa man’s finger.” The insect 
| is, therefore, a true gall-fly, although 
when but one larva succeeds in reaching 
the joint, the swelling caused by it is 
| but little if at all apparent. More com- 
monly, however, the straw becomes so 
weakened that it is unable to sustain the 
weight of the wheat head, and it accord- 
ingly bends down with the force of the | 
| wind and the rains. The appearance of 
| a badly infested field, as harvest time 
approaches, cannot better be described 
‘than in the words of M. Kallar. The 
| grain looks as though a herd of cattle 
/had passed through it, so broken and 
tangled together is the straw. The 
|worm attains its growth and enters its 
flax seed state about the first of June, 
and the flies of this second generation 
come forth about the last of July, and 
in August. 


PARASITES, 


The excessive multiplication of all 
kinds of insects is providentially kept 
within bounds by a well known law, 
which appears to assign to each species 
one or more destructive oe whieh 
prey upon them during all stages of their 
existence. Were it not for this wise 
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provision, some of the most prolific and ly enclosing it to preserve all the 


hardy tribes, being exclusively vegetable | 


feeders, would prevail to the exclusion 
ofall others. The Hessian fly has nume- 


rous parasites, which have been studied | 


with marked success by Mr. E. C. Her- 


rick, Mr. Herrick’s papers, published | 


in the *‘ American Journal of Science,” 


(vol. XLL,) and in the Patent Office | 
| difficulty of the short ovipositors of the 


Reports for 1844, are most favorably 


spoken of by Dr. Fitch, who states that | 


these papers evince the close and patient 
investigation which the writer has made, 
and the utmost carefulness in annouric- 


ing nothing beyond what he had clear- | 


ly ascertained. 


1846, he introduces the following brief | 
sketch of that part of Mr. Herrick’s pa- | 


pers on the Hessian fly, which relates to 
parasites: “‘The Hessian fly is preyed 


upon and devoured by at least four other | 


insects. 
the wheat leaves, they are visited by an 
exceedingly minute four-winged fly, (a 


When its eggs are layed upon | 


species of Platygaster), which punctures | 


the egg, and deposits. in four or six eggs 
of her own. The Hessian fly worm 


hatches, grows and passes into the flax- | 


seed state, with these internal foes feed- | 


ing upon it, It now dies, and its des- 


troyers in due time escape from the flax- | 
| equilibrium between the vegetable and 
animal world, will suppose that any re. 


seed shell. Three other minute four- 
winged flies, or bees, as they would be 


called in common language, destroy the | 


fly when in its flax-seed state. 
common of these, by far, is Say’s Ceraph- 
rondestructor. Alighting upon the wheat 
stalks, instinct informs them precisely 
where one of these flax-seeds lies con- 


cealed. They thereupon ‘sting’ through | 
the sheath of the stalk, and into the | 


body of the worm, placing an egg there- 


in, which hatches to a maggot, lived 


upon and devours the worm. 

Such are the means which nature has 
provided for preventing this pest from 
becoming unduly maltiplied. And so 


efficient and inveterate are these foes, | 


that more than nine-tenths of all the 
Hessian fly larvee that have come into 
existence are probably destroyed by 
them, Mr. Herrick thinks, and we have 
strong reasons for believing that his es- 
timate is within the truth. 

It has been sugested that it is prin- 
cipally the second or spring generation 
upon which the parasites prey. The 
immense abundance of these parasites is 
easily ascertained by colleciing the in- 
fested straw at harvest time, and secure- 
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which hatch from it. Parasites Tip tg 
dance will be obtained, and only ems, 
sionly a Hessian fly; whereas women 
plants taken up in April by Dr. Fite” 
evolved only Hessian flies. ~ The obser. 
vations of a single season are not eop. 
sidered sufficient to establish a poin: 
like this, but coupled with the apparent 


st} 
‘Leh, 


parasites reaching the flax-seeds of th, 
first generation at the first joint of the 
plant, and consequently wader the sy; 
face of the earth to aslight extent, fy. 
vors the suspicion that the second gene- 
ration is chiefly infested by parasites 


In Dr. Fitch’s essay, published in | and the first comparatively free from 


them. The supposition appears quit 
in accordance with the operations o; 
other agents limiting the produce of th: 
first generation, for they have all th, 
vicissitudes of along winter, and th: 
changeable atmospherical conditions o; 
spring, to overcome. 


ON THE MEANS THAT HAVE BEEN ADOPTED 
IN ORDER TO LESSEN THE RAVAGES 
OF THE HESSIAN FLY. 


No one, even remotely familiar with 
inseet economy, and the admirable pur- 
poses these minute creatures are di 
signed to Tulfilin preserving a proper 


medy, properly so called, fitted to arrest 
the devastations of the Hessian fly alto- 
gether, could ever be put in general ope- 
ration, even were such a remedy found 
to exist. 

We can check, and partially avoid 
their ravages, but we cannot obtain en- 
tire immunity at all seasons from th 
attacks of this insect. Where good hus 
bandry prevails, we may indeed s0 far 
diminish their depredations that they 
will cease to be regarded with anxiety; 
but we shall be at all times liable to 
temporary invasions from other quar- 
ters where a careless, selfish or ignorant 
system of farming practice obtains, and 
also when seasons remarkably favorable 
for insect multiplication occur. These 
contingencies need only compel that ¢e- 
gree of watchfulness which every farmer 
should continually exercise over all ns 
tural phenomena. q 

I now propose to enumerate the dif 
ferent methods which have been adopt! 
in the United States and elsewhere ' 
arrest the p and destructive 
ness of this insect, and to state in a {¥ 
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the nature of the result obtained. 
4s this part of the subject is one of 
much importance, I have not scrupled 
to dwell upon each so called remedy ac- 


words 


cording to its merits. We must bear in 
mind too, that while endeavoring to se- 
cure a way of escape from the depreda- 
tions of the Hessian fly, we do not blind- 
ly point out the road to certain destruc- 
tion from the wheat midge on the one 
hand, and rus? on the other. 

1. A fertile soil, ‘We regard this 
as a primary and indispensable measure, 
and one which must accompany others 
in order to their full suecess.” Good 

husbandry must necessarily play the 
first part as a remedial measure. And 
good husbandry implies a fertile soil. In 
other words the application of manure, 
deep ploughing, and the introduction 
of a judicious rotation of crops. The 
Hessian fly has in some instances been 
instrumental in compelling farmers to 
have recourse to a rational system of 
farming practice. Mr. Ezra L’Homme- 
dieu, tells us in the Genesee Farmer, that 
in his county (Suffolk, N. Y.) the land 
was soconstantly tilled without manur- 
ing that on an average not more than five 
or six bushels to the acre of wheat was 
raised. The Hessian fly put an end to 
this kind of husbandry, no other way 
being found to prevent injury to this 
crop by the insect than that of highly 
manuring the land. 

We need not cross the frontier for 
examples of the encouragement which 
has been afforded to the Hessian fly and 
the wheat midge, during the past 
quarter of a century, to take up their 
abode in our midst. We everywhere 
find @ practice similar to that related by 
Mr. L’Hommedieu obtaining in Canada, 
and there are many reasons why such a 
system should have prevailed before rail- 
roads opened up the country and created 
amarket for produce, and few cared to 
look forward to the future condition of 
their farms. 

By way of contrast to the foregoing 
paragraphs, it may be well here to no- 
tice the magnificent crops of wheat ob- 
tained in 1852, in Niagara County, N. Y., 
on the Canadian frontier; they are re- 
corded in the Patent Office Report for 
1853, by Mr. Hiram Powers of Lewiston. 
In 1849-50 Mr. William Hotchkiss had 
a field of six acres which av 634 
bushels to the acre, weighing 63 Ibs. to 
the bushel The seed was ‘Soule’s 
wheat,’ Mr. Thomas Powell of the same 
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County, raised in 1853, 489 bushels from 
a field of seven measured acres; thus 
showing a yield of nearly 70 bushels to 
the acre. The circumstances under 
which this large yield was produced 
were as follows :— 

In the fall a heavy dressing of swamp 
muck was applied. During the winter 
the field was used as a. yard for stock, 
including a flock of sheep. In May was 
carted on a liberal coating of farm-yard 
manure which was immediately plough- 
edin very deep. Up to the 15th August, 
it was used at night as a sheep yard, 
when the field was again ploughed three 
times, until the soil was perfectly pul- 
verized. Two bushels to the acre of 
‘Soule’s wheat’ was then sown broad-- 
cast, and covered with a light plough 
which completed the process. The va- 
riety known in Western New-York as 
‘Soule’s Wheat’ is in fact no other 
than the very best Genesee ‘White 
Flint,’ having a stiff straw and maturing 
early. 

2nd. Late Sowing. ‘ We regard it as 
one of the most efficient, as it certainly 
is the most facile of any that can be re- 
sorted to.” ‘It is universally admitted 
that it is the earliest sowed fields which 
are always the most infested.” Objec- 
tions,—winter killing, rust and wheat 
midge. Remedies to these,—draining, 
protecting with litter or cow dung, and 
for rust see under that head. Time of 
sowing, about the last week in Septem- 
ber, seed being properly prepared for 
reasons given elsewhere and in appendix, 
Depth of sowing, 2-24 inches, Depth 
of ploughing 6 to 8 inches or more. In 
parts of Ohio late sowing is found to be 
a very excellent artifice, the varieties 
sown being the “Soule and white-blue 
stem ;” these have nearly “driven the 
Illinois, Mediterranean, -chaff, Bald, 
&c., out of cultivation.” (1852). 

8rd. Grazing. This measure is allu- 
ded to as worthy of attention, “‘ we can- 
not, therefore, but regard this as a most 
judicious and important measure if sea- 
sonably resdrted to.” 
4th. The. Roller. “No doubt this. 
measure is a judicious one.” It shakes 
off the e and crushes the youn 
worms; the condition of the : 
must be particularly atttended to before 


this remedial measure is employed. 

Pe Mowing. ~% valuable proposal — 
exterminating second or spring 

brood from a wheat field. i 





6th. Fiy-proof Wheate. ‘That there 
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are any kinds of wheat which are perfect- 
ly “‘fly-proof” (to use a common and 
expressive term) as has been sometimes 
stated, we wholly disbelieve. Among 
famous varietics we find the following : 
Ist. Underhill Wheat—a strong sili- 
cious stemmed variety— flour good. 
2nd. Spelter Wheat—fiour indifferent. 
8rd. Clima Wheat— ripens early and 
yields largely. 4th. Mediterranean 
‘Wheat, introduced into Maryland in 1837 
—very prolific, very coarse, ripens early, 
and avery general favorite in the United 
States. Is considered almost fly-proof, 
but soon becomes acclimated, and, al- 
though it improves in quality, it loses 
its “ fly-proof” qualities. The Mediter- 
ranean wheat is a slight red chaff, with 
along stiff beard, and a long red and | 
very flinty berry. 7th. The Ftrurian 
wheat—very prolific, very early ripener, 
and has none of the defects of the Medi- | 
terranean. A bald wheat, with a round 
plump white kernal, and very thin bran. 
8th. The White Flint Wheat. “One | 
of the choicest varieties of western New- 


York. Withstands the attack of the fly | 


better than any of the other kinds there 
in use.” 


Mr. Rawson Harmon, in a report of | 
experiments on the varieties of wheat | 


cultivated in the State of New-York, 
and to whom a premium for the experi- 
ments was awarded by the N. Y.S 


Agricultural Society, says the white flint | 


variety has withstood the Hessian fly 
better than any other now cultivated. 
The solidity of the straw at the root 
gives the fly less chance of destroying it. 
“Some of the stalks of this variety will 
be so eaten (?) as to fall down, yet ma- 
ture the berry ; while in other varieties, 
after it has falien from the injury of the 
fly, the greater part of it fails to mature. 

Mr. H. G. Stewart, of Montrose, Lee 


County, [owa, reports that the variety | 


of winter wheat called the “ Mediterra- 
nean,” is the only kind known there 


which escapes the attack of the Hessian | 
fly. At the same time, Mr. Stewart re- | 
| and productive, has the property of n 
rity of rapid deterioration which is fre- | pening some days before the common 
quently observed in change of climates. | 
The Mediterranean wheat does not ripen | parts of France, where it is oped Ny 
in Towa so soon, by ten days, »s it did | the name of “b1é bleu.” 


minds us of the very important peculia- 


Jive years ago, and is consequently more | 
‘liable to rast and the attacks of other | 
wheat pests. The white blue-stem is 
also fast deteriorfiting in the State of 
Pennsylvania. “Our. crops this year | 
fall below ten bushels to the acre.” 





Certain varieties of w hsins Possess the 
| property of *‘ tillering’ to a much creas, 
| extent than others “ander the same 
similar conditions. It is evident 4. 
power of throwing out fresh stalks jg 
one of great importance in resisting i 
autumn attacks of the Hessian fly. ‘Ger. 
tain stems are sacrificed to its ravages 
these are replaced by others which shoo 
| out after the first stems are weaken ‘ed 
or destroyed, and so preserve the er, p 
from the autumn attack, while it is wel) 
known that on good soil the spring brood 
is not half so destructive : as its predece 
| sor. ‘Tillering is largely increased }, 
| room, and limited by crowding. at, 
tillering retards the ripening of the crop 
| increases the danger of rust and th 
midge, and deteriorates the quantity 0 
| the grain. Fall seeding recovers the 
| tendency to tiller by occupying the 
ground, and thus hastens the maturity 
| of the crop. : 

The Chidham Wheat, introduced by 

the Secretary of the N. Y.S. A. Soci 
| into America in 1851, and distribute 
him in various localities, fulfils the con- 
| dition of ‘tillering’ to a remarkable de 
gree. ‘‘A remarkable feature in its 
character is its great multiplicity of 
stalks, many of which were count: A, 
averaging fram 50 to 60 to each stool, 
Cultivation has a vast deal to do wit! 
‘ tillering,’ so also has the variety of seed. 
This property is of importance suffici 
| to merit careful and exact inquiry int 
| the best modes in which it may be mare 
| available. Mr. Lance, of Blac kwater, r 
| Bagshot, England, obtained from or 
‘seed by subdivision and cultiv ation, 
43,000 grains. 

In a Report furnished to the Patent 
| Office, dated February 5th, 1855, “on 
_ the seeds and cuttings recently introdu 
' ed into the United States,” a variety of 
wheat from the central part of France is 
highly recommended for trial. It is 
named “Early Noé ge blé de I 
Ile de Noé) after M. de Noé, thie first 
introduced it into France. It is hard) 


or 





eerste 


sorts, It is generally known in the 


-_ 


This property 


| of ripening early is of tmmense poeen 
| tage if coupled with a strong, flint 
| stem, as One plant will then furnish tw 
highly important qualifications required 


to resist the Hessian fly, the wee 


midge, and rust conjointly. (Para. 
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th. Steeps Yor the Seed. | 
lies within the compass of human instru- | 
mentality to accelerate the growth of ve- | 
getation, by means of this kind.” It is | 
probable that a great advantage in many | 
respects will be found to flow from a ju- | 
dicious adoption of this artifice. Not | 
only is growth accelerated, but the steep | 
may be made to possess great fertilizing | 
properties; and steeps are constantly 
employed as a preventive to smut, 

Mr. Pell, of Pelham, N. Y., prepared | 
his seed wheat by soaking in brine, | 
scalding with hot water containing com- | 
mon salf, mixing with pearl ashes, and 
when distributed nicely over a barn 
floor by sifting a composition containing | 
charcoal dust, guano, sulphate of ammu- | 
nia, and various other mineral ingre- 
dients over it. It was sown at the rate | 
of two and a half bushels to the acre ; at | 
the expiration of fifteen days the wheat | 
was so far above ground as to be pro- 
nounced by a neighbor far in advance | 
of his which had been sown in the usual | 
way on the first of September, nearly | 
four days earlier. The crop weighed | 
63 Ibs. per bushel, and was eminently | 
rich in gluten, containing 18 per cent. | 
The yield per acre was about 70 bushels. 

In another part of this essay a steep | 
fur wheat as a preventive to smut is no- | 
ticed, (par 230) and it may be remarked | 
here that the following proportions will | 
serve the purpose :—Two and one half | 
pounds of sulphate of soda (Glauber’s | 
salts) dissolved in one gallon of water, 
will serve for ten bushels of wheat; the 
moistened or soaked grain may be dried 
with quicklime. Arsenic and sulphate 
of copper (blue vitriol) should be avoid- 
ed; both are poisonous, especially ar- | 
senical compounds, 

In steeping or pickling wheat in | 
strong chamber ley, a practice both com- | 
mon and beneficial, the use of lime for | 
drying should by all means be avoided. | 
Gypsum should be employed instead; | 
but of all substances, finely powdered | 
charcoal, as a most efficacious absorbent | 
of the ammonia of the urine, is to re- 
commended. 

8th. Oats as a Decoy.—The oats being 
ploughed in after the deposition of the 
egg—‘‘if the fly will deposit its eggs up- 
on oats.” This remedy is equivalent to 
late sowing. 

9th, Wheat as a Decoy.—If two or thre 
acres across the middle of a large field 
be sowed with wheat about the middle 
of August, all the flies in the vicinity 








_unhatched eggs and maggots. 


** Much will be attracted to this point, and there 


retained, so that it will be safe in ordi- 
nary seasons to sow the remainder about 
the middle of September. Plough the 
early sowed wheat under, and bury the 
In years 
when clouds of Hessian flies migrate, it 
is evident that this remedy would be of 
little avail, if the season were at all late. 


| The measure should receive a fair trial 


from some intelligent wheat grower, in 


'a district suffering under this pest. 


10th. Deeply covering the Seed.— 
‘“* Good as a subordinate measure, but it 


falls far short of ranking as a primary 


one.”’ Iam much inclined to doubt the 
value of this remedial measure ; late and 
shallow sowing, with a properly steeped 
seed, and deep preparation of the soil 
should go together. The most trust-. 
worthy experiments have shown that 
deep sowing is destructive to a very 


large majority of the seeds committed to 


the ground, Out of 150 seeds of wheat 


| sown at different depths, 140 of the num- 


ber came up from a depth of 2 inches, 
40 from a depth of 44 inches, and 14 
from a depth of 6} inches, Another ex- 
periment gave the following result : 

lith. Procuring Seed from uninfeat- 
ed Districts—of no utility ; the eggs are 
not deposited in the seed. The only 
possible value of this artifice would be 
to obtain early varieties of wheat, or 
seed from a considerable distance (two 
or three degrees) to the south of the lo- 
cality where it is intended to sow, 
whereby to insure it maturity, for a 
few years, some days earlier than accli- 
mated varieties. 

12th. Sun-drying the Seed.-—Germi- 
nation retarded ; therefore equivalent to 
deferring sowing for afew days. 

13th. Drawing Elder Bushes over the 
Plants,—A fancy. 

14th. Sprinkling Salt, Ashes, or 
Caustic Lime over the Young Plants.— 
This top-dressing serves as a manure, 
and nothing more. It will strengthen 
the plant and accelerate the period of 
its maturity. 

15th. Burning and Ploughing up the 
Wheat-stubble.—Dr, Fitch says: “ We 
commenced our account of this rem 
impressed with a belief that it was 
best that had ever been proposed; we 
close it, persuaded that it is the v 
worst.” By burning the stubble, you 
burn the parasites of the fly, which, as 
has been shown, destroy nine-tenths of 
each generation. 
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We cannot give assent to the very 
sweeping denunciation of this remedial 
measure, contained in the foregoing sen- 
tence. It is quite clear that before the 
parasites accumulate so as to overcome 
the Hessian fly, the artifice is worthy of 
adoption. With the exception of cer- 
tain seasons, the ravages of the fly are 
local, and may, therefore, be arrested 
by this artifice. It has received so many 
favorable notices from different quar- 
ters, that it is certainly worthy of trial. 
We subjoin an extract from the Genessee 
Farmer (1849) on this subject : 

“This destroying insect is becoming 
more and more plenty over the whole 
wheat district, subject to slight varia- 
tions through the effect exercised over 
them by the severe and open winters 
and frosts. That they are extremely 
local, and, when once colonized, do 
not emigrate far, when they can find a 
proper pabulum for existence near home, 
we have been a long time satisfied. A 
respectable and extensive farmer in 
Pennsylvania, states that he has, for ten 
years past, almost entirely prevente}l 
their depredations by burning over,4He 
stubble directly after cutting his wheat, 
and before they had changed from the 
larvee to the winged state; while fields 
in his immediate neighborhood were 
destroyed. 

“This view of the subject is remark- 

ably confirmed by a case related to usa 
few days since, by one of our best wheat 
farmers in this section. His crop was 
so éntirely destroyed that it did not pay 
for harvesting ; and the land being in 
fine tilth, he resolved to follow it again 
with wheat, and consequently turned it 
over pretty soon after. About the Ist of 
September he commenced cross-plough- 
ing ; and when about half the field was 
finished, the other half looked in such 
good order that he omitted ploughing it, 
and sowed hiswheat. The next summer 
the grain was so destroyed on the part 
twice ploughed, that he did not harvest 
it; while the other was a full average 
crop. 
“The rationale is plain. The insect, 
when in the worm state, was ploughed 
under with the stubble, and on that part 
twice ploughed was brought up again, 
hatcHied out, and attached their eggs to 
the young wheat ; while in thatpart but 
once ploughed they were buried beyond 
their power of getting to the surface, 
and were destroyed.” 

In 1851, Mr, John Delafield, in a 





general view and agricultural Survey of 
the county of Seneca, N.Y., taken under 
the direction of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, tells us that the 
Hessian fly has ceased to be a formidable 
enemy there, probably for two reasons. 
“First, the period of sowing the seed. 
grain has been retarded until a periog 
too late to offer a nidus to the fly: and 
second, the soil is better prepared, be 
due fertility, to give the plant vigor to 
resist the iufluence of the larvze.” — 

The remedial measures which hays 
been enumerated, either imply the 
presence of the Hessian fly in destructive 
abundance, or contemplated invasions 
from neighboring districts. They may 
be thus briefly summed up for winter 
wheat :— 

ist. Have your soil in good heart and 
order. 

2nd. Drain as much as is consisten; 
with true economy in Canada, and plough 
deep. 

8rd. Sow late an approved flinty-stem 
med variety, and an early ripener. 

4th. Prepare the seed for rapid 
mination and growth, by steeping, 
afterwards drying in some special ma- 
nure, 

With reference to steeping wheat bi 
fore it is sown, there cat. be no longer 
any doubt as to the benefit it confers, 
when properly done both in accelerating 
germination and future growth, and in 
preventing, or greatly diminishing, th 
affection of smut. 

The recommendation, ‘‘ Sow late,” to 
avoid the Hessian fly, appears to be dia- 
metrically opposed to the advice to 
avoid the ravages of the wheat midge 
and that dreadful scourge “rust.” It is 
to meet the case of a simultaneous 
presence or appearance of both Hessiaa 
fly and wheat midge, that late sowing, 
with a forcing preparation of the seed, is 
recommended and practised. If acting 
with special reference to an individual 
insect, one would sow late to avoid the 
Hessian fly, or early to avoid the wheat 
midge ; but it is very manifest thet, 
under ordinary methods of culture, 1! 
both insects prevail (and they may 0 
always be expected) during the same yes’, 
or if they succeed one another, the crops 
must suffer from the attacks of one ©! 
them. Therefore, it is better to be ready 
for both contingencies ; sowing late 
well prepared land, to avoid the Hessian 
fly, and anticipating the arrival of the 
midge by stimulating your crops ™ 
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an 


‘ ? | 
attain, before winter sets in, the same | 


development of parts which they would | 
have acquired by being a fortnight longer | 


‘n the soil; taking care, at the same 


time, to select a good variety of seed, | 3 7 
‘many that the race of pine beetles in- 
This | 


dinty-stemmed, and an early ripener, 
and one which is not acclimated. 
subject of ripening early will be more 
particularly alluded to in the chapter on 
“the wheat midge.” 

With respect to spring wheat, it has 
been urged that the selection of varieties 
which can be sown so late as to escape 
the May attack of the Hessian fly, the 
June and July attack of the midge and 
rust will cover all contingencies. Can 
this be accomplished? Have we such a 
variety of wheat as will satisfy these 
conditions? The late lamented Mr. 
Wade, of Cobourg, recommends the 
“ Fife wheat.” 
is called in the townships east of Lake 
Simeoe, Seotch wheat, is there a great 
favorite. It is not ‘liable to rust,” may 
be safely sown much later than many 
other varieties, and is at the same time 
very productive. 

THE CAUSE OF THE SPREAD OF THE HESSIAN 
FLY. 


eee 


direct attention to a class of gd ri 
interesting natural phenothena whic 
cannot fail to become of value as they 


' accumulate, 


(1) It has long been known in Ger- 


creased most in warm dry summers, fol- 


_ lowed by cold dry winters. ‘“ Hot weath- 
_er shortens the period of transformation, 


| 


The Fife wheat, or, as it | 
countless multitudes, shows how univer- 


and thus affording time for the matu- 
ration of the several broods, causes a 
superabundant number of insects*to be 
found. 

(2) The oak trees in Devonshire have 


| suddenly appeared studded with gallnuts 


during the last three or four years, and 
in numbers so abundant as nearly to 
equal the leaves. The Hessian fly and 
wheat midge are true gall flies, and the 
sudden increase of one of their kindred 
giving rise to the common gallnut in 


| sally the capability of rapid and unex- 
| pected increase is shared by different 


| 


species of this allied generation, 
In the communication to the writer, 


| (before referred to) dated Feb. 2nd, 1857, 


A poiat of interest in the history of | 
| particular years, is caused in part, at 
| least, by certain peculiarities of the at- 
'mosphere of that and of the preceding 


this insect is the stated apparent period- 
ical character of its visits. A little re- 
flection will show that this seeming 


regularity may be attributed to causes | 


which are independent of one another, 
but yet have an important bearing upon 
its multiplication or dimunition. The 
first, and probably the most influential, 


| is yet unknown to us. 


relates to the general wide-spread cultiva- | 


tion of its favorite food ; the second to 
the favorable meteorological conditions 
of the season—these stimulate and en- 
courage its increase, the third affects 
the diminution of its numbers, and in- 
volves the excessive multiplication ofthe 
parasites which prey upon it 

Under the article “ Wheat midge,” 
paragraphs 158-9, a much more apparent 
periodicity is observable in the succes- 
sive appearances of that insect. The 
following notice of the excessive appear- 
ance of eertain insects in Europe, the 


United States and Canada, with the char- | 
merous, say, after an unusually wet sea- 


acter of the season during and imme- 
diately preceding their visit, may prove 
interesting. They are not advanced with 
any expectation that a near approach to 
a clue to the cause of the greater or less 


distribution of the Hessian fly in differ- | 


| 








Dr. Fitch says: “It has long been my 
opinion that the great multiplication of 
the insect depredators on wheat, and of 
insects generally, which take place in 


year. This subject is alluded to under 
several of the species in my reports, 
What those atmospherical peculiarities 
are, in the case of any particular insect, 
One of the gene- 
ral laws relating to this matter, I think, 
will be found to be this—that whatever 
peculiarities of the season occasion a lux- 
uriant growth of a particular plant, will 
also favor the multiplication of the insects 
feeding upon that plant. But we are 
here treading upon slippery ground. It 
isa very obscure subject, uiring an 
extended series of very careful observa- 
tions to lead us to the exact truth. And 
in such inquiries as this we are very lia- 
ble to be misled, and to mistake mere 
coincidences for established laws. For 
instance, if an insect has been observed 
in two or three instances to be very nu- 


son, we should confidently conclude such 
a season to be the cause of its multipli- 
cation. Butit may perhance again show 
itself in equal abundance after a dry sea- 
son. Authors have so often been: hu- 


ent years will be attained, but rather to | miliated by having their speculations 
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falsified in ways analogous to this, that 
I have felt disinclined to venture upon 
such precarious ground, except with the 
utmost caution. It is a most important 
topic, however, and all the facts which 
fall under our observation, having a bear- 
ing upon it, should be recorded, and in 
time such records will lead to correct 
theories in the premises,” 

There can be no doubt that the exces- 
sive and continuous cultivation of its 
favorige food, wheat, without rotation, 
has fostered, encouraged and cherished 
the Hessian fly, and indeed, all other 
wheat depredators, until they have be- 
come firmly established in the country, 
and always to be looked for and guarded 
against. Little or no rotation has been 
allowed to interfere with their progress. 
They have been provided with all situa- 
tions of exposure or shelter in one local- 
ity or another, to insure the propagation 
of their species; and all that the sensi- 
ble farmer can do to protect himself from 
the swarms which will continually be 
thrown off from the nurseries maintained 
through selfishness or ignorance in this 
country, is to adopt the artifices which 
will enable him to escape the attacks of 
the depredators. 

It has been suggested that the name 
‘ Hessian Fly’ should be discontinued and 
the term ‘wheat stem fly,’ substituted 
for it. The change, however, is deci- 
dedly objectionable, on the ground that 
there exists in Europe an insect which 
has long borne the name of the ‘ wheat 
stem fly,’ (chlorops pumilionis). 


THE WEATHER, CROPS, ETC., 
IN NICHOLS AND VICINITY, TIOGA CO., N. Y. 

Eprror or Farmers’ Macazine:—The 
weather since the middle of June has 
been a majority of the time very hot 
and dry. We have hada shower every 

few days, but light, and followed by a 
' scorching sun and drying wind, that 
had a strong tendency to dry up vege- 
tation. All small streams here are now 
dry, and have been for weeks, and a num- 
ber of springs have failed ina few days, 
and a majority of fields have no more 
greenness on them than they had the 
middle of April, being a drab color. Our 
wheat harvest was very good on some 
farms, while on others nearly destroyed 
by rust and the midge, H.“Tritica, com- 
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monly called the weevil, and erroneous. 
ly so called. As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the wheat has been less jp 
jured by the insect than former year 
Mediterranean wheat fares the best of 
winter varieties. There has been min, 
ber of fine fields of Spring wheat raised jy 
this town ; those that sowed the last of 
March and first of April had their wheat 
about destroyed, as I expected, by the 
midge’, while others that sowed about the 
middle of May had from 20 to 35 bush- 


els per acre by sowing late; the whea: 


| appears to come forward too late for th, 


midge. I have heard of a few fields oj 
Spring wheat, of a variety called the Isa: 
wheat, that is said to surpass any other 
kind for a large yield, being very plump. 
In this vicinity, low, rich, moist soil js 
more subject to be injured by the midgo 
than on a dryer, higher, poorer soil.’ 
Tke rye crop, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, was very good, a ma 
jority of fields very heavy. I had about 
84 acres; a number of farmers thought 
heavier than they had ever seen before 
There was over 1500 sheaves, very large. 
making eleven large wagon loads. The 
field that this rye was raised in was an 
old pasture, almost wholly run into white 
Daisy or Bulls-eye. When I broke it 
up the last of June, and part of July, 
there was little to be seen but the Daisy. 
The last of August and first of Sept 
it was crossed ; and sown on the 10th or 
11th, Ploughed each time between six 
and seven inches deep, generally seven. 
The corn crop started for a larger yield 
than before, in a number of years, but the 
dry weather injured every field, more or 
less. A number of hills, with hardly an 
ear of corn, generally a large growth of 
stalks. There is some eight or ten varie- 
ties raised in this vicinity. Corn was in- 
jured some by the frost on the 24th of 
August. Vegetation suffered the most 
along streams, and near the head of 
small creeks ; the tops of hills generally 
escaped. The oat crop on the Susque- 





hanna flats, and other large flats, was 4 
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beautiful growth of straw, and quite a 
large yield, but on the hills many fields 
were short and thin. The practice of 
many farmers sowing three years one 
field in succession, is enough to make 
short crops. I am told by a large dealer 
that a majority of oats fall short ten 
bushels on a hundred in weight, caused 
most probably by the hot, dry weather, 
and bad farming. “A large amount was 
sown. 

The buckwheat crop, owing to 
the very hot, dry weather, got a very 
bad start, came up slow, and was 
consequently very uneven. <A very 
large amount as usual was sown. The 
crop was cut off about one-half last 
week by the scorching dry weather, 
which I see now has blasted half the 
grain. Buckwheat here is gencrally a 
large. crop, often yielding from 30 to 
40 bushels per acre. I have frequently 
raised 85 bushels to the acre, and a man 
near Owego raised, it is said, 50 bush- 
els per acre, but I think it doubtful. 


Tae hay crop varied very much. New 
rich meadows gave a fine yield; old 
generally light. New seeded is most 
sure. A number of old meadows, not 
yielding more than 8-4 ton per acre, and 
that full of five-finger. All vegetation 
has been injured more or less by the 
grasshopper, especially fifteen or twen- 
ty miles north of here, whole crops are 
destroyed. An old gentleman told me 
the other day he saw a fine field of to- 
bacco in this town considerably eaten 
by the grasshopper. He saw them ly- 
ing dead in among it. He concluded 
they were killed by eating the weed. 
Think of that, ye tobacco chewers ;— 
grasshoppers kill themselves eating the 
weed, | 

I discovered to-day rather a novelty. 
The English dumb dwarf bean, mixing 
with a species of poll bean, and they 
were planted twenty or more feet apart. 
The poll bean is a large, plump, red and 
white bean, color of the mixed up calico 
fashion, The English bean is a yellow- 
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ish brown, and had taken on pari the 
color of the calico beans, and had alter- 
ed in shape and appearance, generally 
appearing like a new species. I shall in- 
vestigate the matter further. 
Rosert Howe tt. 
Nichols, Sept. 15, 1858. 


1. We believe this writer means the Hessian Fly. 

2. The name, if our compositor reads it rightty, 
is new to us. 

8. We advise our correspondent and ali others, 
to read the long article in this No, on the enemies 
of wheat, and to learn to call them by their right 
names. 


SOW NONE BUT THE BEST SEED. 

Tue intelligent cultivator of the soil 
will never use any other seed than the 
very best; he will never procure poor, 
inferior trees for his orchard, if good 
ones can be had at any price; nor will 
he buy an animal of any description, 
from the horse to the hog, as a breeder, 
that does not possess superiority in some 
degree over the common herd, 

Great injury results from year to year 
to the staple crops of the country, from 
the use of inferior seed. A farmer, from 
causes that he could not foresee or pre- 
vent, finds his wheat crop in the main 
defective, or not quite perfect in the 
grain, and yet for marketing is nearly 
equal to the best. He is about to sow 
for his next year’s crop, and a large 
quantity of seed is required. He knows 
of a neighboring farmer who has been 
entirely successful in growing a crop of 
perfect grain ; but from motives of deli- 
cacy or pride, if nothing else, would no 
more think of paying hisneighbor money 
for seed, for the very. crop which he 
claims to be able to propagate as well as 
the best, than he would for instructions 
as to the proper mode of holding the 
plow. He therefore prefers to use his 
own imperfect seed; and, though he 
does it with misgivings as to the result 
or effect upon his crop that is to follow, 
still he would not take that trouble todo 
that which his own judgment teaches 
him would be the better course. 

If, therefore, the following crop should, 
turn out defective in consequence of us- 
ing poor seed, ought such a man to be 
surprised at the result? On the con- 
trary, we believe it isjust his due ; just 
the result he might have expected 
his parsimony and false p We fe- 
peat, that no intelligent cvltivator of the 
soil will allow any motive to interfere 
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to prevent his procuring at all times the 
the most perfect seed that can be ob- 
tained, no matter at what trouble or 
cost. Greater benefits result from a 
careful attention to this principle, and 
its application, than the unthinking are 
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willing to admit; but with those who 
have made it a matter of experiment. nr 
argument can swerve them from a belie; 
in the advantages of sowing none by: 
the best seed.— Cal. Culturise. . 
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CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 


FLOWERS. 


Tue Chrysanthemum will now be 
coming forward for bloom. Care should 
be taken to support them with sticks to 
guard against the effects of wind. Ma- 
nure water will increase both size and 
color of the flowers. 

Greenhouse plants that have been in 
the open borders, should be replaced in 
pots and prepared for returning to the 
house for winter protection. It is best 
to repot them early and let them stand 
in a north aspect out of doors for some 
days before putting them in the green- 
house, 

Tender roses in the borders’ should 
also be repotted, but this should not be 
done until the first frost has checked 
their growth. Then take them up and 
put them in by the heel in a shed or 
frame where they will be secure from 
severe frost, and they can be repoited at 
your leisure. Camellias and all green- 
house plants that it is wished to bloom, 
in the early part of winter should be 
at once housed. And all greenhouse 
plants must be taken in at the approach 
of night frosts, 

Frames for half-hardy border flowers 
should be got ready to keep them for 
planting out in spring. These may now 
be filled from the borders with such 
kinds as are most esteemed. Give air 
daily to these frames by removing the 
lights in fine weather and by elevating 
them in wet. Keep the plants as dry as 
possible, to prevent mildew, and from 


time to time remove all decayed leaves, 

New plantations of flowering shrubs 
may be made, and such as have become 
overgrown may he rearranged any time 
from the middle of the month until wip. 
ter sets in, 

Orchards and fruit trees are pruned 
more beneficially at this season than jn 
spring, and the sooner now the better. 
’ KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Spinach may still be sown for succe: 
sion in spring. 

Lettuce should be transplanted from th: 
seed beds into frames for use in winter 
and early spring. 

Cabbage may be sown (the Larly 
York and Early Ox-Heart) in frames 
to protect for planting out in the break- 
ing up of the winter. 

Celery.—Attend to earthing up. 

_ Strawberry beds recently made will 
require weeding, and before winter sets 
in strew some hay or litter thinly over 
the beds. 





Dig up and secure all crops now at 
maturity in dry weather and begin with 
those most susceptible of frost, as Beets, 


Mushroom beds may now be made. 


Raspberries, Currants and Gooseber- 
ries nay now be planted. 


Asparagus beds may be made and 
planted, and old beds should be cleaned 
off, and dressed for the winter. 


¥ 


Onions sown to stand the winte! 
should have some litter thrown over 
them for protection. 





Turnips, where sown in rows, will re- 
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pay in size for cultivation etirean | 


them. 
Rhubarb plantations should have a 


good dressing of smy coarse manure be- 
fore winter, which will both increase the 
size and the earliness of the produce 
next spring. 

As the garden ground is cleared of 


- erops, remove all rubbish to the manure 


heap and dig up the ground in ridges to 
receive the benefit of the winter’s frost. 





THE EGG PLANT. 

Tae Messrs. Harrington, of the well- 
known and excellent Boys’ School at 
Westchester, N. Y., have sent us a bas- 
ket of this fruit, with directions how to 
cook them, and we have found that, 
cooked in their way, as in several others, 
they are good. Weil, what do our readers 
care for all that? Nothing we presume. 
But we want to tell them what the 
Messrs. H. say about growing this plant. 

They say it is the most certain crop 
they can put into a corner of their gar- 
den. Like the farmer, who could grow 
corn with the Lord’s blessing, but pota- 
toes “any how,” they regard this fruit as 
nearly above all contingencies, if started 
early and planted rightly and then kept 
clean. Their way is to dig holes about 
a foot and a half deep, mix four or five 
shovels of manure as the holes are filled 
up, transplant early in May, and stir the 
ground often through the summer. 


As soon as the first egg-shaped fruit 
is large enough, it is to be picked off, 
that the later may take the strength of 
the plant and come on initsturn. Here 
and there one, as with cucumbers, may 
be left for seed. They say with a single 
plant in a hill (there should never be 
more) they can easily get from a bushel 
toa bushel and a peck from each hill. 
The hills require to be four feet apart or 
a little more each way. At 4 feet 1} 
inches there would be at the rate of 
2,560 hills to the acre, or 16 to the rod, 
which at their estimate would give at 
least 16 bushels to the rod, or 2,560 bush- 
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els to the acre, very profitable at the 
rates they have heretofore sold in this 
city, though the cultivation is somewhat 
expensive, as good ground, in high order 
and four or five extra shovels of manure 
to the hill, making perhaps 20 large 
loads to the acre, is required. 

Their way of cooking may not be new 
toour readers. Wegive it from memory, 
and, as we are not at home in the mys- 
teries of cooking, with some liability to 
blunder ;—cut into very thin slices ; soak 
a few minutes in salted water; cover 
with batter; and fry in lard (not such 
soap-grease as our city dough-nuts are 
sometimes fried in, but the pure article, 
such as the farm-house always furnishes) 
till uniformly brown. 

Some prefer them sliced thicker and 
fried, or boiled, as we should perhaps 
say, in lard without the batter. This 
mode reminds us of a dish the French 
women get up with wonderful niceness, 
and sell for a half franc a plate in the 
streets of Paris—potatoes sliced into hot 
lard and so managed as not to come out 
browned, but blistered and almost as 
white and crisp as parched corn. [If the 
hungry eater does not pronounce it a 
good lunch, he must be hard to please ; 
but it could hardly be considered a 
healthy dish to indulge in often and free- 
ly; and we should suspect the same of 
the egg plant cooked in that way.—Hp. 





POMOLOGICAL SOCI- 

RETY. 

Tue seventh meeting of the American 
Pomological Society was commenced es- 
terday morning in Mozart Hall. e 
last meeting was held in Rochester two 
years ago. Representatives were pres- 
ent from seventeen States. 

The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Presi- 
dent of the Society, took the chair, 
Delegates from other societies presented 
their credentials and rs paid their 
dues. 

The following extracts from the Pres- 


dent’s address, give a pretty good am 
this Society : 
““Gentiemen : I rise to announce ‘the 
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opening of the seventh session of our | 


National Association, and to perform a | 
service which its Constitution devolves | 
upon your presiding officer. Ten years | 
have completed their course since the or- | 
ganization of the American Pomological | 
Society, in this commercial emporium. | 
Some who were active in its formation, | 
have fulfilled their earthly mission and | 
now rest from their labors. Downing | 
and others have passed away ; but their | 
names are still fragrant in our memories; 
and their works still live. May they live 
forever to enlighten and bless their fel- 
low-men. 

“The representative arts of ancient | 
Egypt contain delineations of delicious 
fruits, afterward cultivated in the hang- | 
ing gardens of Ninevah, the interval 
lands of Babylon, in the vales and on 
the mountains round about Jerusalem. 
In Greece, Homer sung of the cultivation 
of fruit trees; Xenophen, Cato and Vir- 
gil mention, among other varieties of | 
fruit, the pear; and Pliny, in enumerat- 
ing the fruits cultivated at Rome, men- 
tions twenty-two sorts of theapple, eight | 
kinds of the cherry, more than thirty 
kinds of pears, a large number of plums | 
and grapes, to which the soil of Italy was | 
then and is still specially adapted. He 
also speaks of several other kinds of | 
fruits, and of the perfection which the | 
art has attained in his period ; but it isa | 
significant comment on that perfection | 
when he adds that it was then a long 
time sinc: the production of any new va- 
riety. , 

“*Since the organization of this Socie- | 
ty in 1848, its example has been followed 
by the establishment of the British Po- 
mological Society in London; Société | 


j 
j 
i 
t 
} 


' 


Pomologié de Belge in Brussels; and of | 
other similar organizations located at al- | 
most every point of our Union—all | 
working in harmony for the attainment | 
of the most reliable and important re- | 
sults. These aggregating the experience 
of the wisest and best cultivators, creat- | 


ing a taste for this useful and divinely- | 
appointed art, proving what varieties are | 
suited to each particular locality, and | 
what to general cultivation. These, | 
through the influence of the Horticultu- 
ral and Agricultural press, are introduc- 
ing fruit culture from the Canadas to 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, bringing its numberless enjoyments 
within the means of the most humble 
cottager, and multiplying the luxuries 
which crown the tables of the opulent. 





| fully overcome. 


The large, luxurious and abundant fruits 
in the State of California, in the Tey. 
tories of Oregon and Washington. 4). 
ready rival, and in many instances gyp- 
pass those of our older States, indeed of 
the countries of Europe. 

‘“‘ The transactions of our last session 
have been published generally by the 
periodical press of the United States 
They were also translated and published 
in some of the languages of Fi rope ; 
and your Catalogue has already become 
a standard in American Pomology 
This it should be your object, at each 
biennial session, to revise, perfect and 


| promulgate, as the best Means of prevent 

| ing those numerous impositions and 
| frauds which, we regret to say, have 
| been practiced upon our fellow-citizens 
| by adventurous speculators or ignorant 
| and. unscrupwlous venders, who some- 
| times use recommendations, hastily and 
| injudiciously given, or surreptitiously 


obtained, greatly to the injury of the pur- 
chaser and fruit-grower, to the dealer 
and the nurseryman, and to the cause of 
pomology.”” 

On the question whether pears can be 
grown at a profit, President Wilder ad. 
duced the following facts, ‘admitting tha 
such results are in some measure excep- 
tional and not general, but at the same 
time arguing must forcibly as we think, 
that the causes of failure in other cases 
are mostly of a kind that perseverance 
and experience yet to be acquired will 
He said ;— 


“The Fruit-Growers’ Society of West- 


| ern New-York, composed of gentlemen 
| of deserved integrity and celebrity, some, 
| of whom are on this floor, and compe- 


tent to defend their report, furnish the 


| following instances from that section of 


the State. 
“Three White Doyenne pear-trees, 


| owned by Mr. Phinney of Canandaigua, 
| one of them small, produces $50 to 36° 
| worth of fine fruit. 


“A tree of the same variety, owned 


| by Judge Howell of same place, 70 years 


of age, has not failed of a good crop for 
40 years, averaging for the last 2! 
years 20 bushels annually, and sold on 
the tree at $60 per year. This tree has 
produced for the New-York market, 
$3,750 worth of pears. 


“Three large trees owned by Judge 
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Taylor, of same kind, yielded, in 4854, 
11 barrels, and sold for $137. 

“4 young orchard, owned by Mr. 
Chapin, of four hundred trees, eight 


years from planting, which produced ia | 
1853, fifteen barrels, selling in New-York | 


for four hundred and fifty dollars, and in 
1954 fifty barrels, yielding him one 
thousand dollars.” 

“Similar results have been realized in 
the State of Massachusetts. 

“ William Bacon, of Roxbury, has 
about one acre devoted tothe pear. The 
oldest trees were planted eighteen years 
since, but more than half within a few 
years. From two trees, the Dix and 
Beuree Diel, he has realized more than 
one hundred dollars a year, and for the 
whole crop, over one thousand dollars a 
year. 


“John Gordon, of Brighton, has three | 


and one fourth acres in his pear orchard. 


This was commenced in 1841, there being | 


only eight trees on the ground. There 
are now twelve hundred trees, planted in 
various years, more than one half of 
which since 1854. ‘The amount received 
for his crop, from that date to the present, 
has been from five to six hundred dol- 
lars a year, but he remarks, ‘If I had 


confined myself to a judicious selection | 
of varieties, it would now bring me two | 


thousand dollars per year.’ 
“William R. Austin, of Dorchester, 


Treasurer of the Massachusetts Horticul- | 


tural Society, has an orchard of between 


five and six hundred pear trees, mostly | 


on the quince root. These trees are 


about twelve years of age. One hun- | 
dred are Louise Bonne deJerseys. They | 


commenced bearing about three years 
after planting, and have borne regular 
crops ever since, They are very healthy, 


and only eight of the whole number | 
have died since the orchard was com- | 


menced. No account of the crops were 


kept until the year 1851, but Mr. Aus- | 
tin’s sales for the next six years amount. | 


ed to $3,408. 

“The Messrs. Hovey of Cambridge 
have a very large collection of bearing 
pear-trees. From two rows, 210 trees, 


grafted on the quince, the crop has | 


amounted, some years, to 25 barrels. 
* John Henshaw of Cambridge, plant- 


ed about an acre of land principally with | 
pears on the quince. On the fifth year | 


| longing to Mr. Earle, yields annually 
from $30 to $40 worth of pears. Mr. 
| Pond of the same city planted in 1850 
| 350 Bartlett pear trees, one year old 
from the bud. In 1857 he sold from 
these trees 50 bushels of pears at $5 per 
bushel, or $250 for the crop. 
| “Similar instances of success, in these 
_ and in other States, might be multiplied, 
if time would permit, to prove the age, 
| health, and profit of the pear tree. So 
| deep has the conviction of this truth be- 
| come, and so uniform the success, that 
instead of planting trees as in former 
times, by the single tree or the dozen, 
cultivators now plant orchards of hun- 
dreds and thousands, in a firm and rea- 
| sonable expectation of large income.” 
Mr. Wilder dwelt upon the duty of 
| pomologists to supply the people with 
good fruits at such a price that they 
| might become, not the condiments, but 
the food of the people. After applying 
this idea to the pear and other large 
fruits, he said: 

‘‘Our reasoning applies peculiarly to 
the grape. I hail with great pleasure 
the wide-spread interest of cultivators in 
producing new and choice varieties of 
this fruit, which, ere long, will put us in 
possession of kinds not inferior to the 
best European sorts. On this subject |! 
| had hoped to enlarge at this time, and to 
_ have shown its importance as a means of 
| increasing individual and national wealth. 
_ The time is within the recollection of 
some present when our first native 
_ grapes were brought into cultivation, as 
the Catawba and Isabella. These are 
now so common in some sections that 
any man, if he chooses, may sit beneath 
his own vine, and pluck its rich clusters. 
Honor to the memory of those who in- 
troduced these valuable sorts! Success 
to those who are multiplying new and 
|improved varieties from them! We 
know gentlemen in Massachusetts who 
have thousands of seedlings under culti- 
vation. The same may be said of other 
sections of our fair land; and the day is 
fast approaching when from our eastern 
to our western shores, the tops and 
| slopes of our hills shall be covered with 
| clusters richer than those of Eschol, and, 
like them, give assurances of a land of 
promise. May that day soon come, 
when our markets shall vie with those 





thereafter, he gathered 120 bushels of | of Italy, Sicily, and other grape-growing 


pears, 70 bushels of which he sold at $5 
to $6 per bushel. 
“A Buffum pear tree at Worcester, be- 


' countries, where this luscious fruit is 
| not only a luxury for the opulent, but 
the food of the humblest peasant.” 
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On the pure and elevating influences of | 
the fruit-grower’s employment, Mr. Wil- | 


der said ;— 


And how delightful is the employment 
of the pomologist, going forth among 
his well-trained trees, 

“To visit how they prosper, bud and bloom.” 


His love is always young and fresh, ever | 
approaching them with keener relish and 
increased affection, They, in return, | 
recompensing every kind attention, “clap 
their hands for joy,” and like those flow- 
ers of Paradise touched by the fair hand | 
of Eve, more gladly grow. 
This art is second to no other in rank, | 
in utility, and pleasure. No calling is | 
more consonant with the refinement and 
happiness of a rational being; none bet- | 
ter calculated to develop the purest sen- | 
timents of our moral nature. ‘“ The gar- | 
den,”’ says Lord Bacon, “is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man, without 
which buildings and palaces are but 
cross handy-works.” Nothing,” said 
the immortal Webster, “is too pol- 
ished to see its beauty, nothing too refi- 
ned to be capable of its enjoyment. It 
attracts, gratifies and delights all. It 
isa constant field where all sexes and 


ages, where every degree of taste and re- 
finement may find opportunity for grati- 
fication.” So though Syras of Persia, 
when he boasted that he planted his 
trees with his own hands; So Pliny, 
when he gloried that a Roman cherry | 
was named in honor of his family; So | 


Solomon, guided by Divine wisdom, 
made for himself as a source of his pu- 
rest pleasure, “gardens and orchards, | 
and planted trees of all kinds of fruits.” So 
Dioclesian,stated with the highest honors | 
of regal power, when he wrote to Maximi- | 
an, ‘* Were you to come to Salona and see | 
the fruits which I cultivate with my | 
own hands, you would no longer talk to | 
me of Empire.” So say we and all 
others, who, having retired from the 
thoroughfares of the busy mart, and from 
the conflicts of political ambition, have | 
drunk from these pure fountains of social | 
joy, and eaten these ambrosial fruits of | 
rural life. 

No wonder then that the praises of | 
this pursuit have been celebrated in | 
prose and verse; from the humblest | 
peasant to the highest potentate ; from | 
the heathen mythologist to the sweet | 
Psalmist of Israel. 

From scenes in the garden, from Eden ' 
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| works. 
| the garden, 


| resigning his position as President. PB. 
| resolution, however, offered by Mr. 1 
| W. Field, he was prevailed upon to re- 


to Gethsemane, have been drawn th 
° . ue 
most exalted and sublime conceptions 


| the most sacred and divine communines 
| that have ever moved the human 
| The good Wilberforce, long 
| unable to walk, was drawn daily in hic 
carriage to his favorite grounds 
| he could commune with his Creator 
| and admire the beauty and glory of his 


. heart, 
after he Was 


where 
“Tam,” said he “very fond of 


The corn and vegetables | 
look upon as the bounties of Providence 


| but the fruits and flowers as his smile” 
| This sentiment animates the breast of 
| childhood, grows with our growth, and 
| strengthens with advancing years: 


“* Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway. 
We feel it e’en in age, and at our latest d uy. 
The more I investigate the laws of yo. 

getable physiology, the more I am filled 
with wonder and reverence at the beney. 
olent provisions of nature—at the instr 
tive lessons which she teaches. 

trees—from the opening bud to the gol 
den harvest,—from the laying off of their 
gay autumnal livery, and during thei 


Ou 


' rest in winter’s shroud, waiting a resur- 


rection to a new and superior life, are all 
eloquent preachers, proclaiming to our 
inmost soul: 

“ The hand that made us is Divine.” 


Mr. Wilder concluded his address } y 
By 


tain the position for another term. 
After a recess of an hour, the Society 
elected the following gentlemen as its 


_ Officers for the two years to come: 


President—The Hon. Marshall P. Wil- 


| der of Massachusetts. 


Vice Presidents — S. L. Goodale, 
Maine; H. J. French, New-Hampshire ; 
Samuel Walker, Massachusetts; Fred. 
Holbrook, Vermont; Stephen H. Smith, 
Rhode-Island; A. S. Monson, Connecti. 


| cut; Charles Downing, New-York; Wil- 
| liam Ried, New-Jersey ; Hartman Kuhn, 
| dr., Pennsylvania ; E. Tatnal, Delaware; 


Charles B. Calvert, Maryland; Yardly 
Taylor, Virginia; Walter L. Steele, 
North Carolina; A, G. Summer, South 
Carolina; Richard Peters, Georsis.; Jos. 
L. Moultrie, Alabama; Dr. M. W. Phil- 
lips, Mississippi; Jas. 8S. Downer, Tev- 
nessee; Lawrence Young, Kentucky; 
A. H. Ernst, Ohio ; J. C. Holmes, Michi- 
gan; J. A. D. Nelson, Indiana; J. W. 
Felt, Louisiana ; Thomas Affeck, Texas; 
R. C. Overman, Illinois; N. J. Coleman, 
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Missouri; George Worthin, Arkansas ; 
Robert Averys Lowa; J. C. Brayton, 
Wisconsin; Simpson Thompson, Cali- 
fornia ; Joshua Pierce, District of Colum- 
bia; Edward Hunter, Utah; Amasa 
Stewart, Minnesota; C. B. Lines, Kan- 
sis ; William Davenport, Oregon ; Hugh 
Alien, Canada East; James Dougal, 
Canada West. 

Secretary—Thomas W. Field, Brook- 
lyn, N, Y¥. 

” Treasurer—Thomas P. James, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Executive Committee—The President 
and Vice Presidents ex-officio ; W. D. 
Brinckle, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa; T. W. 
Field, Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. B. Bateham, 
Columbus, Ohio; L. E. Berckmans, Plain- 
field, N. J.; F. K. Phoenix, Blooming- 
ton, Il. 

It was determined to hold discussions 
from 9 A. M.to 1 P. M., and from 2 to 
5 P. M. to-day and to-morrow. 

Mr Field then read a paper by Mr. L. | 
£. Berckmans, advocating the culture of | 
fruit, and especially encouraging faint- 
hearted fruit-crowers to find out what 
fruits are suited to their locality, and 
then to cultivate the most rigorous of 
these. He stated that he had seen more 
good fruit at one exhibition in Rochester 
or Boston, thanin any twenty exhibi- 
tions he had seen in Europe. Let them 
not be disheartened by any obstacles. 
None could be greater than the odium 
in Kurope, but that had been overcome. 

Mr. Field then read a paper on the 
adaptation of varieties of pears to dif- 
ferent localities. He had never seen a 
single universal soil. The finest and 
most delicate were most general in their 
alaptation. Not more than half the va- 
rieties of pears were good for any single 
locality. He had been much interested 
in tracing out varieties which were 
brought over by the Huguenots. In 
conclusion he mentioned some instances 
of successful hybridization. 

The President read a paper from Mr. 
J.J. Thomas. He says that the roots 
of his dwarf pear trees, two years old, 
cover the diameter of eight feet. The 
old supposition has been that the roots 
extend no further than the tops. But 
the tops of these trees were only two 
feet in diameter. Peach trees ten feet 
high were doubled in their growth by 
heaps of manure fifteen feet distant, and 
quadrupled by heaps seven feet distant. 

Mr. Walker of Roxbury spoke in favor 





of the publication by the Society of a 
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catalogue of all the fruits which have 
been cultivated in this country. Then 
he proposed that they should have local 
catalogues for each State of good fruits, 
both for family use and for the market. 
He would have the catalogues give full 
descriptions and outlines of these fruits, 
and would have them completed Jan 1, 
1860. Such catalogues could be sold 
for fifty cents; he would guarantee a 
sale of 20,000 a year. 

The business committee reported that 
the Society should in its day discussions 
first take up fruits which promise well, 
and then the additions to the list. 

The treasurer’s report ,was read; it 
shows $428 94 in the treasury, after an 
expenditure of nearly $400. 

Conversational discussions are to be 
held in the evening. Last evening the 
subject was Pear Culture. 

THE DISPLAY OF FRUITS. 


The display of fruits, most of them 
brought by members of the Society, now 
on exhibition at Mozart Hall, is much 
superior to any ever before given in this 
city. Prominent in the exhibition is 
the most attractive display of apples we 
have ever seen—77 varieties by West- 
brook and Mendenhall of Greensboro’, 
N.C. They are even more appetizing 
than the splendid collections of pears 
which occupy nearly two-thirds of the 
tables. “A Strawberry apple” from 
Louisiana appears to justify its name. 
There are pears of all desirable and most 
uridesirable varieties; grapes, among 
them beautifil specimens of the Diana, 
Rebecca, and Delaware; and some im- 
mense melons, which appear to be musk- 
melons in every thing but size. The 
principal exhibitors are : 

Messrs. Ellenger & Barry of Rochester, 
who have 450 acres in trees, exhibit 200 


| varieties of pears and 37 of plums. Finer 


specimens of some of the pears have 
seldom been exhibited, 

The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder of Bos- 
ton exhibits 144 varieties of pears, of 
the most beautiful size, shape and color. 

Wm. Ried of Elizabeth, New-Jersey, 
exhibits specimens of 104 varieties of 


Mr. Wm. L. Ferris of Throg’s Neck 
exhibits 55 varieties of 

Mr Sheldon Moore, Kenningston, 
Conn., exhibits 5 varieties of apples. 

E. M. Warren, Chelmsford, Mass., 8 
varieties Summer and Fall sweet apples, 
10 Fall and Winter sweet apples, 24 Fall 
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and Winter sour apples, 30 early and 
Summer sour apples. 

Messrs. Sharp, Smith and Manchett, 
Syracuse, exhibit 124 varieties of pears. 

‘J.D. Ingersoll, [ition, Herkimer Coun- 
ty, N. Y., 3 species of Delaware grapes, 
2 Logan grapes, 1 unknown. 

Dr. J. F. Boynton, Syracuse, 14 varie- 
ties of pears. 

Mr. Lyon, Plymouth, Mich., 27 varie- 
ties of pears and apples. 

Mr. W. H. Mitchell, Harlem, 13 varie- 
ties of pears and 14 varieties of apples. 
Mr. C. H. Moore, New-York, 1 seedling 
pear. 

Mr. E. Ware Sylvester, Lyons, N. Y., 
3 varieties of pears. 

Prof. Mapes, 13 varieties of pears— 
most of them of superior excellence. 

Messrs. Westbrook & Mendenhall, 
Greensboro,’ N. C., 77 varieties of apples 
and 13 varieties of pears. The apples 
of this collection beat the North, by a 
great distance, in size and beauty. 
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Mr. dele, G. Sein: Brooklyn, 40 spe 


' cimens of the Isl and pear (a new y ariety 1 


20 specimens of the Berge Nn pear, 
specimens of the Engl bert Lott. 

Mr. James M. Paul, North Adams 
Mass., 20 varieties of apples and 16 ws 
rieties of pears. 

Mr. 5. P. Carpenter, New-Rochelle ; 
new varieties of pear, originating 
Westchester County. 

Mr. E. G. Studly, Clavarack, Colm 
bia County, 10 varieties of apples. 

Mr. W. P. Townshend, Lockport, N. 
Y., 38 varieties of pears. 

Mr Joshua Pierce, Washington, D.C. 
5 enormous cantelope melons, 18 to 99 
inches long. 

Mr. Charles Denning and Dr. 
Long [sland exhibit very fine specimens 
of the Delaware and Catawba grapes 


and | 


Grant of 


More, concerning the proceedings of 
this Society, may be expected in our 
next. 


CG OA te 


Miscelluneons. 


GALLOWS HILL. 


Tus famed locality, on the westerly 
border of the city of Peace, in Mass., on 
which a aera or more of our ancestors 
in 1692, weré offered a sacrifice to the 
delusion that then prevailed, is no vision 
ofthe imagination. It is areal eminence, 
rising one hundred feet above the plain 
below ;—and although no lettered monu- 
ment marks the spot, it will be remem- 
bered while time lasts. We have often 
thought, how prone are mankind to raise 
monuments to events that flatter their 
pride; but those which should admonish 
them of their follies, how ready are they 
to pass heedlessly by. There are les- 
sons of instruction to be drawn from the 
humble mounds of this summit, that 
should arouse all the energies of the soul. 
While glancing the eye about the base of 
the hill, we could not fail to observe the 
crumbled monument of free stone that 
mark the resting place of the lastremains 
of Eliza Wharton, the idle curiosity of 
whose visitors, has almost effaced the 





inscription thereon. Contrast the two, 
the one a frail young woman, solitary 
and alone at a village inn, laying dow: 
her lifea victim of the artifices of a vile 
seducer ;—-the other twenty or more of 
that noble race of Puritans, too pure to 
bend the knee to Baal. When wiil pos- 
terity do them justice? If one hundred 
years ago there had been erected on this 
eminence, a conspicuous monument with 
a just inscription thereon, the farces of 
spiritual rappings which have led cap- 
tive so many, and actually deranged 
some, would never have occurred. 
Sept. 10th, "58. P. 


Let our correspondent be sure if he 
kicks against the old-times hanging and 
the persecutions for opinion’s sake, to 
keep it before the people of this age, that 
when our ancestors persecuted for reli- 
gious beliefs, it was in a persecuting age. 
It was bad enough that they should have 
for a moment sought to deprive others 
of that liberty of conscience for which 
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they had clamored loudly and forsaken all; 

but let us give them the credit of having 
showed less of a persecuting spirit than 
any other people in their times. We 
are not so much ashamed that our ances- 
tors brought down the power of the 
state upon those who differed from them 
in religious belief, as that there are men 
among us who would do the same to- -day 

if they could. 

The spiritual rappings will die a natu- 
ral death very soon if we will let them 
alone; but if we should attempt to force 
the abettors of them to our way of think- 
ing, be our way right or wrong, and theirs 
ever so wrong, they would go to the 
stake before they would give them up, 
that is, so many as are sincere, while 
others, who have gone the figure, with- 
out any settled convictions, perhaps to 
make a little money out of the affair, 
would abjure their belief in the rappings 
and other fooleries.—Epb. 





WITCHCRAFT IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


A RBTROSPECT OF EVENTS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS In 1692. 
fconciupEn.] 

As in war, so in love, all stratagems 
are held to be fair; and the witch's spell 
would. be frequently a useful agent to 
facilitate the wooings of many a dying 
swain, whose lady-love found difficulty 
in evading the officious intrusiveness of 
vigilant friends. The following instances 
of witchcraft may very possibly have 
had their origin in some such cause. 
The chronicler of these events says :— 
“But of all the preternatural things 
which these people suffered, there were 
hone more unaccountable than those 
wherein the demons would every now and 
then cover the most corporal things in 
° world with a fascinating mist of in- 


from the annoyance of the specter, she 
gave a violent snatch at the sheet that 
was upon it; wherefrom she tore a cor- 
ner, which in her hand immediately was 
beheld by all that were present, a palpa- 
ble corner of a sheet; and her father, 
which was with her catched, that he 
might see what his daughter had so 
strangely seized; but the specter had 
like to have wrung his hand off, by en- 
deavoring to wrest it from him; how- 
ever he still held it, and several times 
this odd accident was renewed in the 
family. As, now a person was cruelly 
assaulted by a specter, that she said 
came at her with a spindle, though no- 
body else in the room could see either the 
specter or the spindle, at last, in her ago- 
nies, giving a snatch at the specter, she 
pulled the spindle away ; and it was no 
sooner got into her hand, but the other 
folks then present beheld that it was a 
real, proper, iron spindle; which when 
they locked up very safe, it was never- 
theless, by the demons taken away to do 
farther mischief.” 


At Andover, Essex Co. gn 
of fifty people were accused of witch- 
craft, but the virulence of the poison was 
wearing out, and three only were exe- 
cuted. The trial of one of the three, 
Martha Carryer, will ufford us the op- 
portunity of showing the kind ofeyidence 
on which the poor sufferers were con- 
victed. 

Her indictment which was tried in 
— 1692, stated that bestvzty “used, 


Mp specter, which came to | t pe bome 
her, she said, with a sheet about pals & 
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selves, but that their mother had made 
them so.” But he adds that there being 
amply other evidence her own children’s 
was not used ! 







this Carryer was very angry with him, 
upon laying out some land near her 
husband's, her expressions in this anger 
were, that she would stick as close to 
Abbott, as the bark stuck to the tree; 
and that he should repent of it before 
seven years came to anend, so as Dr. 
Prescot should never cure him. These 
words were heard by others besides Ab- 
bott himself, who also heard her say, 
that she would hold his nose as close to 
the grindstone as ever it was held since 
his name was Abbott. Presently after 












foot, and then with a pain in his side, 
and exceedingly tormented. It bred a 
sore, which was lanced by Dr. Prescot, 
and several gallons of corruption ran 
out of it. For six weeks it continued 
bad, and then another sore bred in his 
groin, which was also lanced by Dr. 
Prescot. Another one bred in his groin, 
which was likewise cut, and put 
him to very great misery. He was 
brought to death's door, and so remained 
until Carryer was taken and carried 
away by the constable, from which very 
day he began to mend, and grow better 
every day, and is well ever since.” 

This poor ignorant fellow seems to 
have had a bad constitution, which 
made a stout effort to rid itself of un- 
healthy secretions. But it was unfortu- 
nate for the poor woman that nature 
should have relieved itself, just at. the 
time of this witch panic. 

Another man, named Toothaker, testi- 
fied “that Richard, the son of Martha 
Carryer, having some difference with 
him pulled him down by the hair of his 
head ; when he rose again he was going 
to strike Richard Oarryer, but fell down 
flat on his back to the ground, and had 
not power to stir hand or foot, until he 























One Abbot gave in his testimony, | 
“that last March was a twelvemonth, | 


this he was taken with a swelling in his | 








told Carryer that he yielded, and then he 


saw the shape of Martha Carryer go off 
his breast. This Toothaker had receive, 
a wound in the wars, and he now test. 
fied that Martha Carryer told him, tha; 
he should never be cured. Just before 
the apprehending of Carryer, he coulj 
thrust a knitting-needle into his wound 
four inches deep, but presently after her 
being seized he was thoroughly healed. 

He further testified, “ that when Carr. 
yer and he sometimes were at variance 
she would clap her hands at him and say 
he should get nothing by it. Where. 
upon he several times lost his cattle by 
strange deaths, whereof no natural 
eauses could be given.” 

Here we have evidently one of the 
most superstitious of witchmongers! 

“Samuel Preston testified that about 
two years ago, having some difference 
with Martha Carryer, he lost a cow, ina 
strange, preternatural, unusual manner, 
and about a month after this, the said 
Carryer, having again some difference 
with him, she told him he had lately lost 
a cow, and it should not be long before 
he lost another, which accordingly came 
to pass, for he had a thriving and well- 
kept cow, which, without any known 
cause, quickly fell down and died.” 

It certainly seems that Mrs. Martha 
Carryer was rather an ill-tempered wo 
man, and a troublesome neighbor. 
Whether she may have poisoned this 
man’s cows, one or both, in a legit 
mate way, admits of possibility. 

Phebe Chandler testified ‘‘that abouts 
fortnight before the apprehension of 
Martha Carryer, on a Lord's day, while 
the psalm was singing in the church, 
this Carryer then took her by the shoul- 
ders, and, shaking her, asked her wher: 
she lived. She made her no answer, 4! 
though as Carryer lived next door 
her father’s house, she could not in rea 
son but know who she was. Quickly 
after this, as she was at several different 
times crossing the field, she heard: 
voice that she took to be Martha Carty 
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er’s, and it seemed as if it were over her them in their opinion, Sundry of the 
head. The voice told her she should, | accused persons were brought unto their 
within two or three days, be poisoned. | trial, while this opinion ‘was yet pre 
Accordingly, within such a little time, | vailing in the minds of the Judges and 
one half of her right hand became great- Juries, and perhaps the most of the peo- 
ly swollen, and very painful, as also part | ple in the country, then mostly suffer-. 
of her face, whereof she can give no ac- | ing; and though against. some. of them 


count how it came.” 


| 
| 


that were tried, there came in so, much 


Very probably this old lady had taken | other evidence of their diabolical com: 
q walk in the woods, and got herself | pacts, that some of the most judicious, 
stung by the well-known Mercury vine. | and yet vehement opposers, of the no». 

We are further told that, “In the time | tions then in vogue, publicly declared, 
of this prisoner’s trial, one Susanna | had they themselves been on the bench, 
Shelden, in open court, had her hands | they could not have acquitted them ; 
unaccountably tied together wth a wei?. | never theless, divers were condemned, 
band, so fast, that without cutting, it against whom the chief evidence was 
could not be loosened. Jt was done by | founded in the spectral exhibitions.” 


a spectre ; and the sufferer affirmed that 


t 


it was the prisoner's!” 
This last piece of evidence in poor 
Martha's trial, although of no avail in 


gal obtuseness of the judges to swallow. 
For we are told by the learned Doctor 
from whose records we have borrowed, 
that “they then took one thing more for 
granted, wherein it is now generally 
thought they went out of the way. 
The afflicted people vehemently accused 
several persons, in several places, that 
the spectres which afflicted them did ex- 
exactly resemble them, until the impor- 
tunity of the accusations did provoke 
the magistrates to examine them. Now 
many good men took up an opinion, 
that the Providence of God would not 
permit an innocent person to come un- 
der such a spectral representation ; and 
that a concurrence of so many circum- 
stances would prove an accused per- 
son. to be in a confederacy with the 
demons, thus. afflicting of the neigh- 
bors; they judged, that except these 
things might amount unto @ conviction, 
it would scarce be possible ever to convict 
awitch; and they had some philosophi- 
cal schemes of witcheroft, and of the me- 


thed and manner wherein magical poi- 


sons operate, which further supported 


At length the magistrates, who for six 
months appear to have been quite as re- 


| prehensible as the rest of the communi- 
| ty, became alarmed, at the deeds of blood 


her favor, seems to have been of rather | that they had sanctioned; and one of 
too spectral a character, even for the le- | them named Bradstreet, who had grant- 





: 


: 


' 





ed above thirty warrants for commit. 


ment of accused persons to prison, re- 


fused to grant any more. The effect of 
this was, that he and his wife were in- 
stantly accused themselves, and the 
deaths of nine persons by diabolical 
agency were attributed to them. They 
sought safety in flight, and so eseaped. 
The magistrates having become con- 
vinced of the wickedness into which ig- 
norance and fanaticism had betrayed 
them, and perhips becoming much | 
alarmed for the personal security of 
themselves individually, they resolved 
to draw a veil over the past, and stretch 
forth the olive-branch of peace ! 


They therefore held a special court 
on the subje€t; some forty or fifty ac- 
cused persons were brought to trial; and 
all we acquitted except three who were 
pardoned by the Governor. There were 
some others in prison who were releas- 
ed, and the fearful tragedy was thus 
brought to a close. 

The witch excitement gradually gave 
way, both in the old and new world, be- 
fore that extension of truth, which the 
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Christian philanthropy, and the perma- 
nent happiness of mankind. 


Although we are far removed in this | 


age from the delusions we have been re- 


lating, we must not assume that there are | 


no others now rampant in the world, 
which may not, in their further develop- 
ment, tend to evils as great as those we 
have passed in review, if not to the in- 
fliction of cruelties so apparent. 

Ignorance on any subject must ever 
bear its fruit; and that fruit must par- 
take more or less of the poisonous and 
noxious qualities of the tree that bore 
it. 

Let every father, every citizen, re- 
member, that in an hour he can sow an 


acre of corn, from which to eat the | 
bread of life; and which in due season | 


his generous foster mother earth, will 
assuredly bear him. But let him reflect 
also, that did he meditate upon the sub- 
ject, from that hour till his dying day, 


his philosophy cannot explain to his | 


inquiring mind the mystery, HOW that 
corn grew. 

From this let him draw the corrolary, 
that knowledge must be sought for with 
diligence, and that much time and ener- 
gy should be devoted to the cultivation 
of the mind, whilst the wants of our ani- 
mal frame are few, and easily satisfied. 

That man is the best patriot who re- 
moves the greatest number of obstacles 
that choke up the avenues of the Tem- 
ple of Truth, and so lays bare for the 
benefit of his own and of succeeding 
generations additional means of useful- 
neas, und consequently of Benevolence, 

Could reflections such as these, when 
called forth by’ the retrospect of the 
past that we have taken, produce their 
legitimate effect upon the minds of the 
age we live in, the innecent victims of 
he persecution for witcheraft would not 
have died in vain. 

. May they rest in peace. 


/ 
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GRANDPA’S LETTERS TO Boys 
LETTER Iil. 


a 


last century and a half has seen stea- | 


dily advancing, in aid of the cause of | 


| 
| 


IMPORTANCE OF DECIDING EARLY oy , 
RIGHT COURSE. 


| Wet, boys, here is another letter fo, 
| you. I.hope you have carefully reaq 
| and studied the last, and have resolyeq 
| to profit by it. If so, there is great 
| hope that you. will grow up to be men 
| of some consequenee, and I feel greatly 
encouraged in my efforts to do you 
good. 

If you have resolved on taking 
proper course, you need not expect that 
| your way will be smooth and even all 
time. No, you may calculate on 
| meeting with many trials, and much Op- 

position. This life is a life of warfare. 
There are many enemies to encounter, 
| and it is often with great difficulty that 





| we obtain the victory. But do you not 
| know that the more trouble we are at in 
| obtaining an object, the more highly we 
| prize it, and the more credit is due ty 
| our exertions? I always think it is an 
| evidence of a strong mind to persevere 
| in the attainment of an object amidst 
| difficulties and opposition. There is al- 
| ways something noble in forming and 
| keeping a good resolution, and never 
| yielding to discouragements. 

| In deciding on a certain course of 
conduct, or in doing a certain thing, a 
great deal depends on the will or the 
strength of the resolution. If a person 
has not got his own consent fully to do 
| a thing, or if he is indifferent. about it, 
he is not likely to doit. But if we fully 
resolve to do a thing, we are very apt to 
do it, however difficult it may be. 


¥ hope, then, my dear boys, that you 
will have good sense and judgment 
enough to choose a right course of con- 
duct, and then ‘resolve with all your 
might to pursue that course. Let noth- 
ing turn you aside from the path of 
duty. However you may be tempted by 
the allurements of the world, or by 
wicked companions, see that you £° 
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‘ 
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straight forward im the right way, and | | Race-tracks, with a fashion for the sport 


turn neither to the right hand nor to | 
the left. It is the straight forward path | 
of duty that leads to honor, usefulness, 
and happiness. Oh, if all boys would | 
ue this course, what a happy world 

we would have. 
to do right. There would be no drones 
—there would be none to retard the 
of virtue and morelity. Our 

country would prosper—the arts and 
seiences would flourish—commerce would 


increase—agriculture would improve— | 


and happiness and prosperity would 
reign triumphant through the world. 
No more would we hear of beggars, and 
thieves, and defrauders, and gamblers, 
and swearers, and drunkards, and mur- 
derers. 

Now, my brave boys, would you not | 
like to see such a state of things as this? | 


! 


| 


Every one would strive | 


| of racing among the | proprietors 
of a people, will j impoverish them, and 
| dwindle the horse to a pony. The fine 
blood ought to be kept pure, in order 
that it may be crossed on the large and 
coarse stock.” 


When such men as David Leavitt of 


| thiscity, and others oflike stirling worth, 


; 





| such as are associated with the Spring- 


field exhibition, tell us that they are 
combined to take the business of showing 
off fine horses, trying speed &c., out of 
the hands of the jockey, we are bound 
to believe it, for we know that such men 
are very capable of looking at the moral 
as well as the material interests of a peo- 
ple, and they are true men. So faras they 


| have the power to control, things will go 
_ at these shows about as in their judgment 


is best for the public weal now for all fu- 
'ture time. Our confidence in the men 


Would you not like to assist in bringing | "assures us of so much. But we suppose 


about such a time, or be co-workers | 
with others in the great work of refor- | 
mation? Well, do your part, and it 
will count something. Every one can 
do something. Even the young may 
have an influence. 
can be? I will tell you. It is by 
taking a right course now, and acting 
in such @ way as to make great and use- 
ful men, and then your influence will be 
seen and felt throughout the world. 
Should. not this encourage you and 


stimulate you to a proper course of ac- | are the shortest road to the improvement 


tion? Think of it, and act accordingly. 
Yours truly, GRaAnpPa. 





ON THE HORSE QUESTION. 


Gov. Wise, of Va., in a letter to the 
committee of the National Horse Exhibi- 
tion, at Springfield, inviting him to be 
present, among other wise things, says the 
following :— 

a been mee a ‘apres Fmon 
horse-racing will improve 

up the breed of fine-blooded stock. © 

' to believe any such thing. 

Improved agriculture, and the wealth it 

produces, will, in my opinion, do far 

more el the horse than ever the turf did. 





| that like other men, they may err in 


opinion, and we venture to hold fast to 
| the views we have always expressed, 


| 


as admirably set forth in the above from 


the pen of Gov. Wise. 


Do you ask how this | 


On the matter of horse-racing we are 
not superstitious, We are not within 


| a gun-shot of it. So far from itare we, 
| that we could not see the hateful thing, 


even with along telescope. If we really 
thought that the fastest horses were the 


| best of horses, and that trials of speed 





of horse-flesh, we would shout as loud 
as the loudest, and throw up our hat as 
high; and, if it came down in the mud 
and a fast horse trod it into the soil past: 
recovery, we would go home bare-headed, 
and think the misforture only an inci- 
dent to the attainment of a great object, 
What is the loss ofa hat, and a cold head 
for one single evening, to the object of 
putting our country ahead of the ray 


| in the value of its horse stock? 


a man or two were to. be ‘killed nf 
etary host they Wants Sakenapen em 
and, there should be no 

All this, if we really believed that the a- 
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most exclusive cultivation of speed were 
the way to the great object. But unfor- 
tunately—it may be—for us, we believe 
directly the reverse; that this yearning 
after the fastest horses, stimulated as it 
is by the hopes of a golden reward at 
our fairs, and wrought up to an unnatu- 
ral intensity by the shouting and hat- 
heavings of the million, and incensed 
over with woman’s smiles, will put back, 
by a long period, but not forever, 


the day when our country will beat the | Wheat thus late sown is not forward 


world in such horses as will do our work | 


best, serve us the most surely, and best 


gratify a chastened pride in that noblest | 
There are other | 


of the brute animals. 
tests than the ability to scramble over 
the ground; and these other tests are 
overlooked, in the mad desire to come in 
first. We could give cogent reasons 
for thinking thus, and may do so at anoth- 
ertime. At present we have only space 
to say that the fastest horse is not neces- 
sarily the best horse, any more than the 
fastest man is the best man.—Ep. 


THE CROPS OF 1858. 
To the Editor of the Colonist, (C. W.) 


Bureav or AGRIcuLtuRE AND Sta- 
tistics, Sept. 3, 1858. 
Siz -- A number of circulars having 
been issued by this Department for the 
of gleaning information about 
the probable yield of the crops of 1858, 
and the diseases affecting them, it is de- 
sirable, at this season of the year, to let 
the farmers know the result of some 
of these inquiries, in order to guide 
them in the sowing of fall wheat, and 
enable them to judge of the propriety of 
leaving of the land for spring wheat. 
Thirty-five returns from twenty-six 
counties have been received and analy- 
zed. In eighteen of these counties the 
wheat midge and rust have been ve 
ent, and the crop seriously injured. 
three the rust and mildew, without 
the midge, were very destructive— 
namely: Waterloo, Peel and Pontiac. 
The wheat crops in Stormont, Carleton, 
Greenville, Lanark and Russell, in Cana- 
da West, and Huntingdon in Canada 
are said to be free from disease of 
ind, excepta slight rust in Rus- 


the land soon after the 





The average produce of the whole 
twenty-six counties is 124 bushels per 
acre of winter wheat, and 14 3-4 bush. 
els of spring wheat,—showing a deficj- 
ency of about 40 per cent in winter 
wheat, and 10 per cent in spring wheat 
A fact worth knowing is, that the spring 
wheat, called Fife or Glasgow wheat, has 
entirely escaped injury from rust: ang 
also that all spring wheat sown after the 
26th of May, has escaped injury from 
the midge (or wheat fly), being too late 
for the fly, which deposits its ova from 
the 20th June to the middle of July 


enough to receive the deposit. A spe. 
cies of wheat, called the Mediterranean 
wheat, is also said to be free from the 
ravages of the midge, but does not ap- 
pear to be highly approved in other 
respects. The spring wheat called club 
wheat is universally condemned, as being 


subject to rust. 


Never before in the history of Canada, 
has so much injury been done by rustas 
this year. Many of these reports show 
that it arises generally, if not always, 
from want of proper drainage, and of 
early sowing of early kinds of wheat on 
well shaped ridges, well water-furrowed 
which are a great aid in the way of drain- 
age. It may be, that the influence of 
hot, damp, close muddy weather after a 
drought, are less sudden on well drained, 
deeply ploughed, well cultivated land; 
and these sudden influences are what 
cause rust, by the greatly increased sap 
bursting the straw and flowing down- 
wards, instead of risinz to nourish the 
ear. This is more probably the cause of 
rust than fungi, or insects, to which 
many attribute this most destructive dis- 
ease; the straw of rusted wheat will, on 
examination, be found to be cracked 
longitudinally. _With regard to the 
midge, all reports seem to concur that 
early sowing of early seed on early land, 

oa early by draining and well 


shaped ridges, is the best preventive; 
but under present circumstances, I think 
a cautious farmer would do well to'sow 
one half of his land in winter wheat, and 
the other half in spring wheat, using the 
above precaution of draining, &., 


A Mr. Alexander McKenzie, a pract- 
cal farmer, has written a ee little 
pamphlet, showing from repeated exper'- 
ments that a degading of lime thrown on 
grub of the midge 
has fallen from the wheat ear, and whilst 
in a soft state, is a complete remedy, 
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destroying the-grub entirely. This little | not least, potatoes, in the eastern and 


phiet is well deserving the attention | 
of farmers, as lime can be easily procur- | 
ed throughout almost all of Upper Ca- | 
nada, and can be burned without any | 
very great expense, and in addition to | 
killing the grub, will add much to the | 
fertility of the soil. A Mr. Swan, the own- | 
er of the farm to which was awarded the | 
ist prize in Cayuga county, New-York, | 
as being the best managed farm, states 
thathe lessened the destructiveness of the 
midge very materially by sowing a bar- 
rel of salt to the acre after the wheat had 
brairded. 

With regard to other green crops, the | 
reports show an average yield about the 
same as in other years ; rye, 194 bushels 
per acre; barley, 19; oats 314; Indian 
corn, 864; peas, 214; potatoes, 1244. 
Of these last there are fifteen returns | 
which state that they were free from rot | 
up to the 80th August last, and eight 
which state that the rot had commenced ; | 
the other twelve give no report as to rot, | 
which no doubt they would have done 
had it been prevalent. There is certain- 
ly a great decrease in the extent and | 
destructiveness of this disease, and it is 
hoped the root will hereafter be more 
generally cultivated. The prevalence of 
the rot has hitherto deferred many from 
planting, 

I may add that there are other coun- 
ties which have not yet reported, but 
which are said to be very seriously affect- 
ed by midge, rust and blight,—viz., 
Hastings, The new lands, however, 
north of Hastings, on the Free Grant 
Road, are entirely free from midge and 
nearly so from ‘rust. 

Yours truly, 
Wruuxrum Horton, Sec. 


Crops. Farmers are beginning to 
cut up their corn, and the prospect for a 
good crop is usually good. The growth 
of stalks is very great, and the ears seem 
to be well filled out, Another week of 
warm weather and most ofthe corn in 
— will be out of the reach of 





Porarors promise better than for 
many years past. Should the rot let 
them alone, we shall not be under the 
hecessity of stinting ourselves in the use 
of this. staff of life. 

After the speculators’ panic on short 
crops at the west have subsidence, we. 
think the abundant crop A es, rye, 
oats, wheat, Indian corn, last, but 





like before. We have never seen an in~ 


middle states will avert from us famine 


for the next twelve months,—Hamp. and 


Franklin Express. 


HORSE SHOW. 
Tre National Horse Show at Spring- 
field, the past week, proved a great and 
grand affair, drawing together thousands 





of people, and showing off horse-flesh 


to the greatest imaginable advantage. 


| Such an exhibition may not again be 
| witnessed in New-England for years. 


We believe that it was so regulated 
by wise heads as to present as little as 


possible that should be found fault with. 
| Would it not be well, if these horse shows 


and cattle shows, were always held at 
separate times and places? The grow- 


| ing taste and desire for horses of supe- 
rior quality will be well for the farmer, 


as the rearing them cannot fail to be one 
of the most profitable branches of agri- 
culture; but it cannot be denied that 
the almost exclusive attraction to horses 
at our fairs, is a damper to the farmer, 
who, has fine cattle, sheep, swine and 
other productions to exhibit at the same 
time and place. 


A WHITE ROBIN. 


We have heard before of White 
Blackbirds, but now of White Robine. 
Mr. W. J. Wilcox, to-day, Sept. 10th, 
1858, (we mark the date, for it is a new 
idea with us,) brought us a white robin. 
He had been through the process of 
stuffing and securing glass eyes, and 
being mounted on a moss-covered sprig, 
and was white as the snow. The story 
is that a pair of robins, on-Mr. W.’s place, 
at Clarksville, Rockland Co., N. Y., 
brought up a brood of robins last Spring, 
colored and shaded all right, as robins 
should be; but the summer brood of 
these same robins were all white; as 


many as forty witnesses will testify to 
the fect, and rBebige sib ever saw the 








marvellous in it, or not?—Ep. ~ 
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AN AUTUMNAL LEAF. 
BY THE “ PEASANT BARD.” 


Hounds the wakeful rooster’s warning : 
*Tis a damp and foggy morning, 
Thick and gray; 
Sure the shades of night are fied, 
Bat there’s something else instead 
Of the day. 
Tis the night, painted white, 
And the eye is unavailing 
In the vapor all assailing 
With its shroud; 
We are gioomed, gloomed, gloomed ! 
All the landscape is entombed 
In a cloud. 


’Tis the time when woods are sighing, and the leaves 
they are dying, 
And are dead; 
See the ashes, tall and slim, standing by the water's 
brim, 
Where they fed; 
How they shed all their dead, 
Summer plumes that hid the nest where the birdie 
took its rest 
*Mid the leaves! 
Down dripping, dripping, dripping, like the rain 
softly slipping 
From the eaves. 


There’s a sort of muffled drumming, for the distant 
mill is humming, 
Grinding grist. 
And the Fisher-king is winging, an‘ his clacking 
rattle springing 
In the mist; 
And I hear, seeming near, 
As it were, the distant greeting of two early goers, 
meeting— 
Strangely, loud ; 
And, clipper, clipper, clipper! how the wings of 
that * dipper” 
Cat the cloud! 


But the sun at last is wading, through the vapor 
overshading,— 
There he shines! 
And the curtain, upward stealing, slow the land- 
scape is revealing 
“ To the Nines.” 
Stocks of grain on the plain 
Look like wigwams on the prairie, some encamp- 
ment of the fairy 
Brothers red ; 
And with tittle, tattle, tattle, waters sparkle as they 
O’er their bed. 
Fut the eye of day is dimmer than in summer ; has 


a glimmer 
Palely bright ; ; 

Paasvs wearies of his toil, or is getting short of oil 
ee As Por his light, 

But the Sowers stil} are our’s : 
There’s a honeysuckle turning, and the golden-rod 

is shining, 

Bright to view; 


| 
| 


; 
t 


' 
| 
; 





And, oh! bonnie, bonnie, bonnie! There’, the 
fringy littie honey, 
Gentian bine! 


And the days are shorter growing: 
Down the occidental going, 
Sinks the gun ; 
And the stars that might adorn, 
Clip the twilight, and are born, 
Allas one, 
Oh, my soul! so they roll !— 
Roll the days, the months, the years ! 
Full of gladness, full of tears, 
Are our eyes; 
Till solemn, solemn, solemn, 
Focts the sum-total column : 
Here oe ites! 
Knickerbocker. 
Gu, Mass., Sept. 27, 1857. 


SPECIE IN THE COUNTRY. 


“Tr is estimated, (says an exchange.) 
that the amount of specie in the United 
States, at the close of 1849, was one 
hundred and fourteen millious of dollars ; 
the coinage at the United States Mint, 
since 1849, has amounted to four hun- 
dred and eighty millions of dollars; the 
amount brought into the country by im- 
migrants, since 1849, is estimated at one 
hundred and twenty millions; the 
amount of bullion now on hand in the 
country is estimated at ninety-four mil- 
lions of dollars; making a total of about 
eight hundred millions of dollars. The 
exports of specie (less imports, ) from the 
United States since 1849, have amounted 
to three hundred and eight millions of 
dollars; leaving the amount of five hun- 
dred millions of dollars existing at the 
present time, in the shape of gold and 
silver coin and bullion. The product of 
the California mines, since their discov- 
ery, has amounted to seven hundred and 
thirteen millions of dollars; of the Aus- 
tralian,to six hundred and fifteen millions 
of dollars, It has been estimated that 
at least fourteen hundred millions of dol- 
lars have been added within the last de- 
cade to the stock of precious metals ex- 
isting in the world.” 


A sass is & mother’s anchor. She 
cannot go far from her moorings. And 
yet a true mother never lives so little in 
the present as when by the side of the 
cradle. Her thoughts follow the imag- 
ined future of her child, That babe is 
the boldest of pilots, and guides her 
thoughts down through scenes of coming 
years. The old ark never made such 4 
voyage as the cradle daily makes. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 


Tue Dublin Medical press asserts that 
the pupils of the Polytecnic School in 
Paris have recently furnished some cu- 
rious statistics bearing on tobacco. | 
Dividing the young gentlemen of that | 
college into two groups—the smokers | 
and non-smokers—it shows that the | 
smokers have proved themselves in the | 
yarious competitive examinations far in- | 
ferior to the others. Not only in the ex- | 
amination on entering the school are the | 
smokers in a lower rank, but in the va- | 
rious ordeals that they have to pass | 
through in a year the average rank of | 
the smokers had constantly fallen, and | 
not inconsiderably, while the men who | 
did not smoke enjoyed a cerebral atmos- | 
phere of the clearest kind. | 





THE COLD WATER MAN. 


A BALLAD, BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


| 
Ir was an honest fisherman. 
I knew him passing well, 
And he lived by a little pond 
Within a little dell. 


A grave and quiet man was he, 
Who loved his hook and rod ; 
So even ran his line of life, | 
His neighbors thought it odd. 


For science and for books he said 
He never had a wish; 

No sehool to him was worth a fig, 
Except a school of fish. 


He ne’er aspired to rank or wealth, 
Nor eared about a name, ; 
For though much famed for fish was he, | 


' 
i 


He never fished for fame, Bs 


Let others bend their necks at sight 
Of Fashion's gilded wheels, 

He ne'er had learned the art to “bob” 
For anything but eels. 


A cunning fisherman was he, 
His angles all were right ; 
The smallest nibble at his bait 

Was sure to prove “a bite!” 


All day this fisherman would sit 
Upon an ancient log, 

And gaze into the water, like 
A sedentary frog, 

With all the seeming innocence, 
And that unconscious look, 
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That other people often wear 
When they intend to “ hook.” 


To charm the fish he never spoke, 

_ Although his voice was fine; 

He found the most convenient way 
Was just to drop a line. 


And many # gudgeon of the pond, 
If they could speak to-day! 
Would own, with grief, this angler had 
A mighty taking way. 
Alas! one day this fisherman 
Had taken too much grog, 
And being but a landsman, too, 
He couldn’t keep the log. 


"Twas all in vain with might and main 
He strove to reach the shore— 

Down—down he went to feed the fish 
He'd baited oft before. 


The jury gave their verdict that 
"Twas nothing else but gin, 
Had caused the fishermen to be 

So sadly taken in. 


Though one stood out upon a whim, 
And said the angler’s slaughter, 
To be exact about the fact, 
Was clearly gin and water. 


The moral of this.mournfal tale 
To all is plain and clear— 

That drinking habits bring a man 
Too often to his bier. 


And he who scorns to “ take the pledge,’ 
And keep the promise fast, 

May be, in spite of fate, a stiff 
Cold Water man at last, 





(2 Sueripan said, beautifully, “ Wo- 
men govern us; let us render them per- 
fect; the more they are enlightened, so 
much more shall we be. On the culti- 
vation of their minds depends. the wis- 
dom of men,” Sai 





A TRAVELER announces that he 
once beheld “minding their own 
business!” This at sea, the 
people being too sick to attend to each 
others’ concerns. eo 


ter “Tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” exclaimed a convict 
while viewing the penitentiary on ¢ ‘Te- 
mote hill. : 
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HUMBLE WORTH. 


Tett me not that he’s a poor man, 
That his dress is coarse and bare; 

Tell me not that his daily pittance 
Is a workman’s scanty fare. 

Tell me not his birth is humble, 
That his parentage is low ; 

Is he honest in his actions ? 
That is all I want to know. 


Is his word to be relied on ? 
Has his character no blame ? 
Then I care not if he’s low-born— 
Then I ask not whence his name. 
Would he from an unjust action 
Turn away with scornful eye ? 
Would he, than defraud another, 
Sooner on the scaffold die ? 


Would he spend his hard-gained earnings | 


On a brother in distress ? 
Would he succor the afflicted, 

And the weak one’s wrongs redress? 
Then he is a man deserving 

Of my love and my esteem ; 
And I care not what his birth-place 

In the eye of man may seem. 


Let it be a low, thateh’d hovel; 

Let it be a clay-built cot ; 
Let it be a parish work-house— 

In my eye it matters not. 
And, if others will disown him 

As inferior to their caste, 
Let them do it—I befriend him 

As a brother to the last. 

—Pacific Com. Adv., Honolula. 


WORKING AND THINKING. 


Ir is no less fatal error to despise labor 
when regulated by intellect, than to val- 
ue for its own sake. We are always, in 
these days, trying to separate the two; 
we want one man to be always thinking 
and another to be always working, and 
we call one a gentleman and the other an 
operative; whereas the working man 
ought always to be thinking, and the 
thinker often to be working; and both 
should be gentlemen in the best sense, 
As it is, oth ungentle, the one 
| despising his brother; 

iety is made up of 


Lend the two cannot be Separated with 
| impunity. All professors should be jj}, 
| eral, and there should be less pride felt 
| in peculiarity of employment, and more 
_in excellency of achieve-nent.— Ruski» 


| INDIAN CORN. 


Seviue’s soft, luxurious clime 
Yields the orange and the lime. 
And the cool refreshing shade 
By the clustering branches made. 
Seems to hold the perfumed air 
As a willing captive there. 


Ceylon, isle of spice and balm, 
Boasts her groves of stately palm ; 
Where the lingering sunbeams rest, 
As they loved that land the best; 
Where the birds amid the bowers 
Are like gorgeous, winged flowers. 


In thy vales, fair, sunny France, 
Peasants love thy vintage dance; 
Where the vines their clusters yield, 
Songs are heard from every field; 
All the land in festal dress, 
Overflows with happiness. 


But of all the precious stores 
Nature’s bounteous hand outpours 
O’er each hill, and vale, and plain, 
Flower, fruit or waving grain, 
Dearest to the Northern born 
Stands the graceful Indian Corn. 


When it springs, the verdant leaf, 
Bursts the seed’s enclosing sheath, 
Or, in simmer’s glowing light, 
The feathery tassel greets the sight, 
Grace and beauty still adorn 
Every change of Indian Corn. 


When the autumn’s gorgeous dyes 
Reflect the hues of sunset skies, 
O’er the glowing harvest plain, 
There the ears of clustered grain, 
In the yeliow sheath unrolled, 
Seem like topaz set in gold. 


—Me. Far. 


TO DESTROY WIRE WORMS. 


Nrrrate of soda, one and a half tons 
per acre, sown in powder, will prove a 
remedy for this pest. Sow in damp 
weather, or in the afternoon before 
heavy dew is expected. Mr. Newman, 
who communicates the above, considers 
nitrate of soda, “the greatest fertilizer 
ever known, also the quickest in opera- 
tion.” When the ground is moist it 
will change yellow oats to a healthy 





green color in four day’s time. 
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WHAT WILL RUIN CHILDREN. 


To have parents exercise partiality. 
This practice is lamentably prevalent. 
The first born, the only son or daughter, 
the beauty or wit of a household is too 
commonly set apart, Joseph-like. 

To be frequently put out of temper. 
A child ought always to be spared, as 
far as possible, all just cause of irritation 
and never be punished for wrong doings, 
by taunts, cuffs, or ridicule. 

To be suffered to go uncorrected to- 
day for the very thing for which chas- 
tisement was inflicted yesterday. With 
as much reason might a watch, which 
should be wound backward half the time, 
be expected to run as well, as & child 
thus trained become possessed of an esti- 
mable character. 

To be corrected for accidental faults 
with the same severity as if they were 
those of intention. The child who does 
ill when he meant to do well, merits pity 
not upbraiding. The disappointment to 
the young projector, attendant on the 
disastrous failure of any little enterprise, 
is of itself a sufficient punishment, even 
were the result brought about by care- 
lessness. To add more is as cruel as it 
is hurtful. +a 

To be made to feel that they were only 
burdens. Parents who give a child to 
understand that he is burdensome to 
them, need not be surprised should they 
one day be given to understand that 
they are burdensome to him. They 
should bear with childhood.— Country 
Gent. : 





Campren’s Corner. — The children 
must be contented with Grandpa’s let- 
ter to boys for this month, as the printer 
has shut Gown upon us., There will be 
more room next month, and the children 
shall not be forgotten. 





Our Own Arrams.—To facilitate the 
return of club lists for our next volume, 
wenow make this offer;—To all clubs 
formed this fall, we will send the Farm- 
ers’ Magazine for the price of one year 
(see prospectus on cover), from the time 
of receiving the money at this office 
and one month previous to January 1860, 
giving one, two, or three numbers extra, 
as they will decide. Will our subseri- 
ee it along among their neigh- 





BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 
Manuva. or Borany or Tae Norruern 
Untrep Srares. Revised Edition. In- 
cluding Virginia, Kentucky, and ail 
East of the Mississippi; arranged ac- 
cording to natural system. By Asa 
Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural His- 
tory in Harvard University, With 
six plates, aye the genera of 
Ferns. New-York: Ivison & Phin- 
ney, 321 Broadway. Chicago, S. C. 
Griggs & Co., 41 Lake-st; Buffalo, 
Phinney & Co.; Philadelphia, Sower, 
Barnes & Co.; Newburg, T. 8. Quack- 
enbush. 1858. pp. 606, 8vo. 

This is the third in Professor Gray’s 
series. Like its predecessors, it is char- 
acterized by its simplicity and its in- 
structiveness; but is not like them, a 
book for everybody. Much previous 
knowledge of the subject is necessary to 
its successful perusal. The farmer, the 
gardener, the children of both, every- 
body’s children, should read and study 
the two previous works, “How Plants 
Grow,” and ‘ Lessons in Botany.” But 
this is a work rather for students than 
for the general reader ;, but of its kind is 
among the best, probably the very best, 
yet published. We commend it rather 
to the scholar than to the worker in the 
soil. 

Weiw’s Prrcietes anp APPLICATIONS 
or Cuemistry; for the use of Acade- 
mies, High Schools and Colleges. In- 
troducing the latest results of scienti- 
fic discovery and research, and ar- 
ranged with special reference to the 
practical application of Chemistry, 
to the arts and employments of com- 
mon life. With 240 illustrations. By 
David Wells, A. M., author of “ Wells’ 
Natural Philosophy,” “Science of 
Common Things ;” Editor of “The 
Annual of Scientific Discovery,” &c., 
&c. New-York: Ivison & Phinny; 
and as above, pp. 800, 12mo. 

This work is well adapted to the use 
of students in Colleges, academies and 
schools. It presents the. great princi- 
ples of chemistry, embracing the latest — 
results of scientific discovery — 





Chemistry and 
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the latter, are due most of the great im- | la few of the more wheted pupils 
provements of the age. Every man | 


who thinks, and especially every young 


mistry, even though he may not be 
able to attend school, or to employ a 
master; and we know of no book from 
which would sooner advise those who 
are obliged to educate themselves, to 
dig out something useful, than this. 
Our young friends should understand 
that a Chemistry is no book to read 
through, as we would read a story ; but 
the science is one of intense interest, and 
of the greatest ‘practical utility, if sta- 
died. We think Mr. Wells has succeed- 
ed in giving a “ practical application of 
Chemistry to the arts and employments 
of life.” Professor Gray's Introductory 
Botanies are written in such a way, that 
who so reads may understand. So far 
as the nature of the subject admits, 


readable, understandable, by all of me- 

dium capacity. 

Tue Scrence anp Art or Evocurion anp 
Onatory; containing specimens of 


the eloquence of the Pulpit, the Bar, 
the Stage, the Legislative Hall, and 


the Battie} Field. In three parts. Part | 


L., Theoretic and Scientific; Part IL, 
Historical, Classical, and Poetical ; 
Part IIL, ‘Comical and Musical. By 
Worthy Putnam, professor of Parlia- 
mentary and Forensic Oratory in the 
Ohio State and Law College. 


“There is a charm in oratory, a magical art, 
That thrilis like a kiss from the lips of the heart.” 


New-York: C. M. Saxton, 25 Park 
Row. 


We do not think much of eloquence, 
as a thing to be artificially acquired. 
Ten men suffer from not having any- 
thing to say, to one who suffers from 
not being able to say well what he does 
know. Nevertheless, the “ Worthy” 
Professor has written “ worthily” on 
this subject, and we commend his work 
to all who need it Children should be 
taught elocution in all our schools, if for 
no other reason; because it tends to ex- 
pand the lungs and chest, and to give 
physical energy ; and if the teacher and 








ee 


will 


own and peruse this book, it will cer. 


| tainly be help towards teaching the 
man, should know something of Che- | 


young idea. We leave off as we began, 


with the opinion that if a person knows 


a thing and really believes it to be worth 
saying—feels its pertinence to the time, 
place, and assembly—he will be apt to 
say it right without any special drilling 
for the purpose, but without this requi- 


| site all the drilling in the world will fai! 


to make him eloquent. 


TRUE TO THE Last ; OR ALONE on 4 
wipe wivE Sea. By A. S. Roe: 
author of “ I’ve been Thinking,’ rum) 
Love and to be Loved,” “A Long 
Look Ahead,” ‘The Star and the 
Cloud,” &c., New-York: Derby & 
Jackson, 119 Nassau-strect. 


This is a book of some 400 closely 
printed, 12 mo pages. It has a short 


| titlepage, telling nothing, no preface, 


; a "se ble of ts, no headings of chap 
Well’s Chemistry is like them; plain, | notable of contents, mo mendings of cha; 


ters, no guide board, lamp-post or any 
mark to pre-admonish one where to be- 
gin or where he will come out. In short, 
there is no way of knowing what the 
book is, but the old-fashioned way of 
reading it all through, and who thinks 
of doing such a thing in these days of 
steam and cables ? : 

We have read enough to know that 
we should have read the whole with a 
zest in our younger days; and that we 
would go straight from page No. 1, (it is 
paged like other books,) to page the last 
now, if we had time; but not enough to 
know whether, as an honest exponent of 
the current literature of the times, we 
could recommend others to follow. Any 
such thing as a skip, hop and jump pe- 
rusal, (through in about ten minutes,) 
such as grave reviewers sometimes adopt, 
as the basis of very confident opinions, 
paraded to put an author up or to put 
him down—to make hima great man, or 
to annihilate him, is out of the question. 
In fact, one must read the book, or take 
the down-east privilege, and guess at its 
contents, or say nothing about it. The 
first is out of our reach; the last is no 
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of an editor's business. We take 
the middle course, but we will not guess 
without a clue, Our neighbors, Derby 
& Jackson, generally publish good books, 
those that you can read and be the better 
for reading them—a presumption that 
this is such. Again, the author has 
written other books, with such titles as 
favor the idea that he is a true man in 
sympathy, truth, sincerity, goodness ; 


able to distinguish between mere glitter | 


and real worth; to judge of men by 
other than the money test, and to teach 
our young friends, who we think will be 
his most numerous readers, what the 
real end and object of life is—another 
presumption. Once more: we have 
read a few pages of this book, and what 
we have read is so truthful and so ap- 
preciative of whatever is exalted and 
noble in human life, that we should be 
inclined to guess favorably of the whole. 
Further, this deponent saith not. 

We take occasion to say, that we 
sometime since noticed a book, entitled, 
‘First steps towards Heaven, or Reli- 
gion in Common Life,” by the same 
firm, about as dubiously as we have the 
above, and that having since found time 
to read it, we have ascertained it to be, 
just what we then thought, but dared 
not say, it was—a capital book; one of 
those, that, when you begin, you cannot 
break off from till you are through, and 
then only to wish there were more such 
chapters to come; one that scolds no 
man’s religion, but tells us what all our 
religion should be in every-day life ; that 
admires and loves a Sunday religion, but 
requires in an every-day religion more, 
as the best and the only thing to throw 
a hallowed joyousness over this life, and 
open bright portals to the next. 

Tue Ace: A Colloquial Satire. By 

Philip James Bailey, author of “ Fes- 

tus.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

1848, 208 12mo... For sale by 

Blakeman & Sheldon, 115 Nassau-st., 

New-York. 

This is a colloquial satire, in fair 
verse, measured and in rhyme; and so 


we are to laugh at the follies of the age 
by rule. Well, it is a good thing to 
laugh—good for him who laughs, for it 
promotes health, and for him who is 
laughed at, for not a few will consent to 
be laughed outof their follies who would 
not forsake them for a better reason. 

This book is put up in beautiful style ; 
and is altogether readable by any one 
who can spend an éyening for the pur- 
pose, 





Since penning the foregoing notices, 
we have ascertained, on the best author- 
ity, what it may be thought we ought 
to have known before, that A. S. Roe is 
a farmer of old Connecticut, though we 
“reckon” not an every-day working 
farmer ; that he has long been a favorite 
author, read extensively on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and that his works may be 
safely commended. 





MARKETS. 


“The Cattle Market still continues 
largely overstocked, The receipts for 
the week amount to 5,305, against an 
average of 3,148 for the weekly receipts 
for all last year. The total receipts for 
only four weeks past amount to 20,- 
626, or an average of 5,166 per week. 
Prices were down again yesterday about 
de., and beef is now wholesaling con- 
siderably lower than at any time Sore 
in many years. Consumers should now 
make their purchases at reduced prices.” 

So says the New-York Times, but we 
venture the prediction that the con- 
sumer in New-York has got to pay two 
or three times as much for beef and all 
other farm produce as the farmer in the 
country gets for it, till more among us 
are willing to live by our labor, and less 
by speculation, and that will unques- 
tionably be till a juster appreciation of 
the importance of protection for Ameri- 
can industry against pauper labor abroad 
prevails in our national councils, When — 
we will consent to make our own iron 
there will be better times for the farm 





ers, but not before.—Ep. 






























ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. | 


Is all the leading branches of manufacturing in- 


dustry, the great practical superiority of Singer’s | 


Sewing Machines is a fact established beyond dis- 
pute. No tailor, shoe manufacturer, clothier, 
seamstress, dress-maker, saddier, carriage trimmer, 
hat manufacturer, &c., &c., can afford to do without 
them. 
Qne Thousand Dollars a Year 

Is only a fair average of the actual profit from the 
use of each one of these Machines; and, for con- 


firmation of this truth, we refer to any one of the | 


housands of persons who use them. They are 
adapted to every sort of work, fine or coarse, upon 


fik, cotton, linen and woolen fabrics, also light and | 
They never fail to give entire satis- | 


heavy leather. 


faction. 
To meet the growing demand for a smaller and 


more elegant machine for private household purpo- 
ses, we have just produced, and are ready to re- 
ceive orders for 
Simger’s New family Sewing 
Machine, 


Which is the most compact and beautiful Sewing | 


Machine ever constructed. It is ornamented in 
the highest style of art, and all whosee it are de- 
lighted with it. It makes the improved interlocked 
stitch, and is capable of doing a greater variety of 
work in better style than any other sewing Machine, 
ever offered for family sewing. 

It is not subject to the objection of using twice 
too much thread and making a raveling seam, like 
the Grover & Baker ; nor is it confined in its opera- 
tion to a few thin fabrics; liable to get out of order, 
and unfitted to use flax thread, like the Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine ; but is amply sufficient to perform 
all kinds of farnilly sewing. 

Price of Family Machine with fron table complete 
for use, $100. The larger standard machines, from 
$725 to $200. Send for I. M. Singer & Co.’s Gazette, 
a beautifal pictorial paper, devoted to Sewing Ma- 
chines, and containing list of prices, and all other 
information on the subject. It will be forward 


L. M. SINGER & CO. 
453 BroaDway, New-Yonx. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 








| draft and simple in construction. 
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Tus implement weighs only 85 Ibs., is of lich: 
A pair of smal! 
horses or oxen, with a lad to drive, will easily dix 
potatoes as fast as twenty men can pick up. [| 
turns them out eo clean that scarcely one bashel in 
fifty, whether small or large, is left uncovered. This 
is a most important advantage. The standard ix 


| sohigh as to allow of its working freely withow 
_ clogging from weeds and potato vines. 


In using it, guage the clevis so that the Plow 
Share will run about one inch deep directly under 
the Keep the point of the share as near 
the center of the hills or row as possible. The soil 
and potatees are by this means turned completely 
over, leaving the latter onthetep. As it throws the 
dirt both ways, it ie an excellent implement to work 
in rows of corn, potatoes and other crops during 
weeding time. 

Patent for the above is 
fringement of the same will 
extent of the law. 

Retail Price $10. An extra share, two inches 
wider on each side, will be sent when desired, at 
an extra charge of 50 cents. Agents for selling s- 
licited, to whom a liberal discount will be made. 

R. L. ALLEN. 
189 & 191 Waren Sraser, New-Yore 
New-York, Oct. lst, 1858, [Oct] 


Fish Guano.---$35 Per Ton. 


Tue attention of Farmers and others is called te 


fed for, and any in- 
prese -uted to the fal 





ERS, 
Pine street, N. Y. 





